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Literature 
‘‘Around and About South America” * 

TO NAME at once some of the excellent features of Mr. 
Vincent's book, we have to thank him for numerous virtues 
of omission. He has confined himself with admirable self- 
restraint to describing the things that he saw and under- 
stands. It is true, he takes a flying shot at the Galapagos 
Islands, eight hundred miles away, but there is less than two 
pages of this, and we do not remember any other instance 
of his drawing on the books or eyes of other men. Then 
he has pretty rigorously ruled out statistics, which are always 
either perfectly hackneyed, in books of this kind, or perfectly 
obsolete by the time they are printed. Nor does he impose 
upon us compends of ancient and modern history, disquisi- 
tions on government, or epitomes of archeology and natural 
science—all of which he would have had to get at second- 
hand, of course, and all of which some of his more ambitious 
predecessors have done to the end of the chapter. It is 
something to get a simple traveller’s tale, when that is really 
all he has to tell. 

Unaffected style, too, goes hand in hand with unaffected 
marrative. There is an occasional rather depressing drop 
into humorous writing, it must be admitted, and one or two 
poetical outbursts are somewhat alarming; but, on the whole, 
straightforward ease and simplicity mark all the work. Mr. 
Vincent, indeed, is too old a traveller and writer to be ig- 
morant of the perils that lurk for the unwary in attempts at 
describing scenery with ‘a hoighth of foine languige intirely,’ 
and openly puts the curb on himself when brought into 
temptation. Even when he has a virgin field before him, as 
in his trip far up the Iguassu, to the almost inaccessible but 
magnificent falls which he names, not unjustly, the ‘ Niagara 
of South America,’ or in his excursions into the interior of 


Brazil, he holds himself well in hand, and lets his pages . 


flow on as quietly as before. In brief, the book is a record 
of almost constant journeying for nearly two years, pre- 
cisely as the title indicates. ‘around and about’ South 
America. Mr. Vincent set foot in every different country 
of the Southern continent, sailed in American, English, 
French, German, and South American steamboats, used 
railroads and diligences where possible, and horses, canoes, 
and his own feet when he had to, and so adds another to the 
many books of travel he has already published. Yet he is 
far from putting on the air of the d/asé traveller; he pre- 
serves a fresh enthusiasm for new sights and experiences— 
indeed, he sometimes errs, we think, in supposing that the 
things which were novel and fascinating to him will be 
equally so to his readers. His previous wide travels in 
the Orient and in the North of Europe yield him many apt 
comparisons and standards of judgment, yet do not make 
him do scant justice to the wonders of nature which South 
America has to offer. 

Fully recognizing the many merits of Mr. Vincent's vol- 
ume, one must yet feel a certain disappointment in rising 
from its reading. Its solid appearance awakens hopes which 





* Around and About South America: Twent 7& _— of Quest and Query. By 
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are scarcely realized. The first one hundred and fifty pages, 
in particular, are-the merest transcript from the note-book 
of a hurrying traveller who is hastening along the ordinary 
routes, seeing only the ordinary things, and writing down 
his daily impressions which are also but ordinary. There is 
a great improvement as soon as he gets into the region of the 
Rio de la Plata republics; there more leisurely observation, 
and visits to remoter localities, yield him weightier matter. 
This gain in interest and value is still further heightened in 
the many chapters covering his Brazilian experiences—far 


- the best part of all the book, and that, too, aside from the 


present timeliness of any first-hand information about Brazil. 
Even in these best sections of his book, however, one has to 
remember that Mr. Vincent is only a traveller; he makes 
no exhaustive studies of anything, does not stay long enough 
in any one place to be able to reflect its local color com- 
pletely, is not sufficiently in contact with any phase of 
Indian or civilized life to report its inner characteristics, 
Almost everything smacks of the expeditious traveller, who 
writes with one eye on his time-table, and a haunting dread 
ever upon him that he may miss his next connection. Still, 
the author makes no pretence of doing anything but just 
this, and ought not to be blamed, perhaps, for the disappoint- 
ment which comes from our expecting from him more than 
he undertook to do. 

The book is most accurately printed ; the few misprints 
we have noticed are not worth mentioning. The illustra- 
tions, too, are attractive, as a rule, having been ‘ processed ’ 
from photographs made by the author, apparently. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Vincent deserves much commendation, and if 
his success cannot be said to be of the highest kind, it is to 
be borne in mind that he did not aim at it. 


Pater’s ‘‘ Appreciations ”* 


A FASTIDIOUS use of language has always been character- 
istic of Mr. Walter Pater, who, in this new volume of ‘ Ap- 
preciations,’ continues the excellent and delicate critical 
work which has made of his ‘ Renaissance’ aclassic and of 
‘Marius the Epicurean’ a delight. He is one of the dainti- 
est word-artists of the day,—a man who writes far too little 
to satisfy the admirers of discriminating knowledge, rare 
literary style, and brilliant special studies. The essay on 
Style with which he introduces the volume applies felicit- 
ously enough in its high ideal and rigorous requirements to 
his own purged yet glowing pages, as colorful and as color- 
less as a moth’s wing, yet ‘ blood-tinctured with a veined 
humanity.’ Mr. Pater is an etymological purist and uses 
words with a severity, an attachment to the original sense 
that would be pedantic were it not accompanied by so much 
playful grace, remunerative fancy, classical allusion, imagi- 
native enrichment. It is in this sense that he uses ‘ Ap- 
preciations’ as his title.—a balancing and counterbalancing 
of delicate interests, a use of jeweller’s scales in measuring 
the immeasurable things of the spirit, the utilization of grains 





and scruples and pennyweights instead of the ponderous’ 


avoirdupois that other fingers less deft would use. 

In this fine manipulation of critical weights and meas- 
ures—of milligrammes instead of tons,—he accomplishes 
wonderfully neat results, weighs Wordsworth and restores 
the lost equilibrium of Coleridge, deduces the formula of 
Lamb and calculates the specific gravity of Dante Rossetti, 
all with the accuracy of some necromancer bending over an 
alembic and ascertaining the value of some imponderable 
object. It is curious that in this book he devotes himself 
so largely to what might be called talents mangués,—to the 
Lake School of poets, Sir Thomas Browne, the esthetic verse 
of our time, and the like; but it is precisely in this quarter 
that his own gift of ‘appreciating,’ of sipping and tasting, of 
balancing and counterbalancing, and of reaching neverthe- 
less a positive result, comes out most luminously. We dare 
not, he tells us, lay anything of Wordsworth’s aside unread 


Me Appreciations : with an Essay on Style. By Walter Pater. $1.75. New York: 
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lest we miss the jewel that is bound to turn up sooner or 
later in the welter of his prose. Coleridge is the international 
mediator between German metaphysics and English philoso- 
phies, who perpetually sought the absolute without even 
having scented the great modern doctrine of the relativity 
of all human knowledge, the doctrine of infinite grada- 
tions, of the melting of forces and forms and growths into 
each other,—of the impossibility of defining anything abso- 
lutely in one supreme and lasting formula. As a poet he 
was gifted and delightful but incomplete,—a man of spurts 
and sudden spontaneities, and as sudden cessations : inces- 
santly engaged in piling-up notes mountain-high for works 
which he never completed : a nebula that circumstances 
could not squeeze into a star. 

In Charles Lamb Mr. Pater traces as (Moncure Conway 
does in Browning) a streak of Semitic blood and Oriental 
richness. Sir Thomas Browne gives him vast delight as a 
maker of majestic prose full of old-world quaintness and 
music. In Rossetti he sees an exquisite double talent 
seeking satisfaction in beautiful form,—the poet and the 
painter baptized in ancestral hues of Italy, lineal descend- 
ant of the spirit of Dante and Fra Angelico. The Neo- 
Hellenism of Morris, the crossing of antique story and mod- 
ern welt-schmerz as they appear in ‘ Jason and ‘ The Earthly 
Paradise,’ give occasion for an eloquent analysis of ancient 
Hellenism and modern romance, and the men in whom the 
classic and the romantic spirit run together as in some 
blended jasper or rich stone whose crystallization has been 
troubled. The ‘Iphigenia’ of Goethe and the ‘ Lamia’ of 
Keats, are instances ot classiccrystals radiant with polarized 
light,—lucent Parian or Pentelic in which somehow a ruby 
Streak has got entangicd Mr. Pater’s essays are thus rich 
reading to thoughtful minds. 





Shaler’s “Aspects of the Earth” * 

PROF. SHALER, in the preface to his latest work, modestly 
suggests that ‘something in the way of apology is due from 
any writer who, in this day of excessive book-making, re- 
prints papers which have appeared in occasional publica- 
tions.’ This deprecatory tone shows a not unpleasing diffi- 
dence in the author, but cannot be said to be warranted by 
experience or by right reasoning. A republication in book- 
form of a series of articles which have been found interesting 
in a magazine is really nothing else than putting out a second 
edition of a popular work; and this is a proceeding which 
has never been suppesed to require an apology. Certainly 
nothing of the.sort is needed in the present instance. The 
readers of Scribner's Magazine who liked the essays as they 
appeared in its pages will be glad to have them in a col- 
lected form, for better preservation and reference; and to 
those who did not see them on their first appearance 
the new volume will be an acquisition, affording much en- 
joyment and instruction. The term ‘ geological’ need not 
alarm any reader. There is little in the work which will 
not be readily intelligible to any ordinarily well-educated 
person. It is not that the essays are superficial, but that 
they deal with subjects open to common observation, and 
that any difficulties which might perplex the unscientific 
reader are made clear by ample explanations. The suc- 
cessive chapters treat of earthquakes and volcanoes, of cav- 
erns and cavern life, of rivers and valleys, of the winds, of 
the North American forests, and of the origin and nature of 
soils. These are all subjects of great interest, and some of 
them are directly important to every reader. Much of the 
information is drawn, not from books, but from the author’s 

rsonal experience, a fact which notably enhances the viv- 
idness of his descriptions. He has himself ascended the 
volcanoes, explored the caverns, traced the windings of the 
rivers, and followed in the tracks of the typhoons. The 
camera has everywhere yielded to him the faithful pictures 

eA Aspects of the Earth ; A Popular Account of some Familiar Geological peengme 


na. By N.S, Shaler, Profesor of Geology in Harvard University. $4. New York: 
Charles er’s Sons. 
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which illustrate his pages. Though his personal adventures 
. are not obtruded, it is pleasant to feel ourselves accompanied 
everywhere by an experienced guide, who can tell us the 
whence, how, and wherefore of the interesting phenomena. 
that meet our view. The chief drawback which is usually 
apparent in all such collections of independent treatises, 
whether lectures or magazine articles, is the occasional repe- 
tition, which the author can seldom avoid. The effort to 
expunge them in the collected edition is not always suc- 
cessful, and has not been in the present instance. It 
must be admitted, however, that the importance of the points 
thus dwelt upon will generally warrant this iteration, Too- 
much, for example, can hardly be said against the perni- 
cious practice of destroying the forests which maintain the 
flow of our rivers and the fertility of our soils. 





“Gobi or Shamo”* 

‘Gost OR SHAMO,’ in geography, is the great ‘ dried-up 
sea’ or desert of salted sand which constitutes so largea 
part of the Chinese Empire—a waste of dust and stones. In 
book form, however, ‘Gobi or Shamo’ is represented as ‘a 
story in three songs.’ In reality it is a nondescript extrava- 
ganza, somewhat drawn out but very funny. It cannot well 
be described, and we are reminded that it was in a desert 
that a certain Biblical people, even while the taste in their 
mouth was good, were puzzled to characterize their new 
diet, and so called it ‘ What is it?’ or manna. Certain it is 
that a scholar only could have set so strange a literary dish 
before us, for the classical quotations and allusions are 
many and often delicious. The story opens in an old monas- 
tery at Arganthus (which—all our available text books fail- 
ing to know or locate—we must imagine to be invented) and 
around a precious manuscript. This writing, which informs 
the party, two Oxford men and a Greek, that a colony of 
Hellenes live in a land beyond Gobi, contains a request for 
rescue from the barbarians who are surrounding the site. 
Forthwith, in a yacht, the trio hasten to succor the be- 
leagured band. Then follows a series of most absurd ad- 
ventures, such as only a lively critic of our modern civiliza- 

tion and education could imagine. The adventurers finally 

reach the Hellenic colony, finding there a civilization ages 
in advance of that of Christendom, not to say of Bellamy’s: 
vision. There are no murderers, lawyers, or flesh-eaters; 
crime is unknown and poor literature i is not tolerated. Even 
the animals are educated by man. This blessed land is in- 
sulated from the rest of the world by a dead line charged 
with electricity which kills all who touch the barrier. 
Furthermore, the artillery of defense is of amazing power, 
though sanguinary use is never made of the projectiles, as a 
public exhibition of the stored-up energy upon rocks or inert: 
matter emits enough ‘moral force’ to over-awe all rebels. 
Full of hair-breadth adventure, keen satire, scholarship trans- 
muted into tickling absurdities, the book irresistibly leads: 
the reader on to—nowhere, with his laughing muscles posi- 
tively tired out. The author, who has given us this Turkish 
bath of steaming nonsense and pounding fun, is G. G. A. 
Murray. 





Poetry and Verse + ¢ 

To THEIR beautifully printed and bound Dollar Clas- 
sics, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have added ‘ Interludes, Lyrics,. 
and Idyls’ (1) selected from the poetic and dramatic works. 
of Tennyson, and ‘Ballads, Lyrics, and Sonnets’ (2) chosen 
from the poetic works of Longfellow. The poems in these 
two volumes comprise the choicest things from the two- 
poets. The selection and arrangement are characterized by 


* Gobi orShamo. By G.G. A. Murray. $1.25. New York: Longmans, Green & 

+1. Lyrics and .Idyls from Fonoyoum. | (2) Ballads and Lyrics from Longfellow. 
$x each. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 3. A Few “y Verses. By Susan 
Coolidge (S. C. Woolsey). $1. Boston: “tudes Bros. Acadian Legends and’ 
Lyrics. By Arthur Wentworth Eaton. New York: White & Allen, 5. Day Lilies. 
By Jeanie Oliver Smith. $1.50. New York: G. P. eenees> Sse. 6 Poems. By 
— Arthur Edgerton. 60cts. Marietta, O.: E. Alderman & Sons. 7 The 
if urel: An Ode. Washington: Richard Hovey. 8. Shaun of Ironquill. Topeka, 

ansas. 
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the same excellent taste and judgment that have been shown 
in the Browning numbers. We are disposed to think that 
either Mr. Aldrich or Mr. Scudder, or both may be thanked 
for the tables of contents, People who make presents of 
books will do wisely to remember these volumes as well as 
their companions : they are dainty, beautiful, and cheap. 
A poet from whom a volume of ‘A Few More Verses ’ (3) 

is sure to be welcome to many readers is the lady who writes 
over the pen-name of Susan Coolidge. Her word is always 
thoughtful and helpful; her fancies are graceful, and her 
verses are marked by a degree of tenderness and hopeful- 
ness which makes them dear to her readers. There are oc- 
casional faults of rhyme and rhythm, but they are very in- 
frequent. She is one of the few and fortunate writers who 
are able to gauge their powers and do not attempt anything 
beyond them. This pretty little volume is one to be kept 
and prized, if not for all the verses, at least for the cheery 
and encouraging poem, ‘ New Every Morning’:— 

Every day isa fresh beginning, 

Every morn is the world made new. 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you,— 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over ; 

The tasks are done and the tears are shed. 

Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover ; 

Yesterday's wounds, which smarted and bled, 
Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 

Yesterday now is a part of forever, 

‘Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight, 

With pas days, and sad days, and bad days, which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fullness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 

* * * * * * 

Every day is a fresh beginning ; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 

And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, leas again. 

‘Acadian Legends and Lyrics’ (4) is the title of a small 
volume of verses by Arthur Wentworth Eaton. Qne-third 
of the collection is made up of pieces devoted to Acadia, 
and the remaining portion may be said to belong to Arcadia. 
Mr. Eaton’s work is characterized by a seriousness which 
seems to make some of it good, some faulty, and some un- 
interesting. One of his best verses is ‘ DeSoto’s Last Dream,’ 
which is spirited and dashed with color; but the long poem, 
‘To Lord Hamilton of Dalzell,’ strikes one as being out of 
place in a book written for the general reader. So far as 
make-up, printing, binding and stamping are concerned, we 
think Mr. Eaton’s volume is one of the most attractive books 
that have been published. The cover, in particular, is one 
that other publishers would do well to emulate. 

‘Day Lilies’ (5) is the title of a too large and too flashily 
bound volume of ordinary verse by Mrs. Jeanie Oliver Smith. 
The most striking features of the author’s work are, that 
there is so much of it and so little in it. We presume Mrs. 
Smith finds it as easy to write her verses as we find it dif- 
ficult to read them. To the innumerable host of booklets 
of verse Mr. James Arthur Edgerton contributes a little one 
on whose cover is stamped ‘ Poems’ (6). On opening it we 
find that the title is a misnomer. 

The State of Kansas is rapidly acquiring a reputation for 
the greatest number of poetical lunatics. We believe Thomas 
Brower Peacock struts about within its limits and utters an 
occasional note, and we have lately heard of acertain Camp- 
bell who lopes across its arid desert of song. The latest ad- 
dition to the poetical menagerie ispseudonymous. ‘Rhymes 
of Ironquill ’ (8) is the porcupinean title of his nonsense. 
Kansas would do well to build a retreat for versifiers, if for 
no other purpose than the confinement of these three. 

Mr. Richard Hovey has written an ode, ‘ The Laurel ’(7), 
to Mary Day Lanier, wife of the late Sidney Lanier. Oc- 
casionally Mr. Hovey has a pleasing thought and a good 
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line ; occasionally his ode is like a dilution of Swinburne; 
and often we are troubled to know what he means. The 
poem is ambitious, and those who read it critically will feel 
that the author is not without talent. His Pegasus, on this 
particular occasion, however, seems to be rather. too large 
for him. 





Recent Fiction 

‘OPENING THE OYSTER: A Tale of Adventure,’ by Charles 
L. Marsh, is a book that will be of interest and also of some service 
to boys, teaching them self-reliance and geography. The begin- 
ning of the book, where the two men start out on their travels, is 
the best part of it. Afterwards the descriptions have a guide-book . 
flavor, and the adventures are too sensational to please any but the 
juvenile reader. The op is that of the average newspaper, and 
the many descriptions of scenery are ineffective. The plan of the 
book is too ambitious for Mr. Marsh; and we should advise him 
to confine himself in the future to simpler plots. ($1.75. A.C. 
McClurg & Co.)——‘ALEXxIA,’ by Mary Abbott, is a love-scory 
written in light vein—a modern version of King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid. In this instance Cophetua is a morbid, blasé 
man of the world, and the Beggar Maid a marvellously beautiful 
fisher-girl, This maid is an anomaly. Her peculiarities are the 
result neither of birth nor of training. She is what the florists, in 
speaking of a new rose, call a ‘sport.’ The little book will serve 
to pass a pleasant hour, but it will scarcely please the realists; it 
belongs rather to the old romantic school, which treats of the 
love that levels all obstacles. (75 cts. A.C. McClurg & Co.)—— 
‘THERESA AT SAN DOMINGO,’ translated from the French of 
Mme. Fresnau by E. G. Magrath, is a stiffly written child's story, 
which could only be relished by little prigs. The style is com- 
plicated and formal, while the poor Negroes converse in stilted and 
solemn fashion. These faults may be due to the translation, but 
they certainly succeed in destroying the slight merit of the story. 
($1. A.C. McClurg & Co.) 


‘ WILFRED,’ by Mrs. A. T. Winthrop of Baltimore, is the simple 
and pathetic story of a little boy somewhat resembling ‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.’ It was published in 1880—five years before Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s book—so that no charge of plagiarism can be brought against 
the author. Although it is not possessed of the grace of the 
more popular story, it still is a very pretty account of a short life. 
($1. A.D. F. Randolph & Co..——‘ GWEN WYNN: A Romance 
of the Wye,’ by Mayne Reid, is a tale filled with sensational inci- 
dents, such as murders, abductions and heroic rescues. Drama- 
tized, it might achieve a brilliant but short success, with the aid of 
the many mechanical devices the stage now commands. The style 
is marked by a labored quaintness which is not consistently main- 
tained, and the French phrases with which the dialogues are inter- 
larded are so persistently misspelled that the effect is positively 
painful. The book appeared originally some thirteen years ago. 
($1.25. White & Allen.——‘MAGDALEN’S FORTUNE,’ by W. 
Heimburg, is an old-fashioned German love-tale which is sep- 
arated from our busy American life by several centuries, al- 
though it is presumably written of the present time. It is a story 
of women and for women, dealing more with emotions than 
actions, and ending in happiness and wedding-bells—as all women 
desire. The characters are either saints or fiends, in the good old 
style of fiction; and the book can be warranted to please the most 
romantic schoolgirl of sixteen. The translation, by Mrs. é; W. 
Davis, is easy and the illustrations by Farrand are bright and dainty, 
although in the costumes:he seems not to have fully grasped the 
situation. (Worthington Co.) 








‘TRYING TO FIND EUROPE’ is a boys’ book, written by Jimmy 
Brown and edited by W. L. Alden. It is somewhat above the 
level of ‘ Peck’s Bad Boy,’ but not vastly. Jimmy Brown and his» 
partner set out from West Thompsonville, and by way of Buffalo, 
Oswego, Montreal, and other places on the North American conti- 
nent, fare forward on foot, by rail or canal-boat, and aided by im- 
pudence and courage finally reach Europe as stowaways, mean- 
while giving their views of life as they travel on. Jimmy finds his 
father in Paris, and allis forgiven. (New York: Brownfield & Co.) 
——THE PRETTY drawings by Madeleine Lemaire to Halévy’s 
‘Abbé Constantine’ have tempted another American publishing- 
house to reproduce them and the book. We cannot, however, see 
what this new edition offers to justify its existence. The paper 
and typography are fair, and the photographic reproductions of 
the illustrations only a little less than fair; but the earlier Ameri- 
can edition recently noticed in THE CRITIC is in all these respects 
so far superior that the slight difference in price can hardly be ex- 
pected to count. ($1. Rand, McNally & Co.)\——Dr. HOLMES’S 








The 


‘Elsie Venner’ appears as No. 14 of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
Riverside Paper Series, and a translation of Daudet’s ‘ Kings in 
Exile’ as No. 16 of the Rialto Series of Rand, McNally & Co. 
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Minor Notices 

MR. ALBERT STICKNEY’S latest work, ‘ The Political Problem,’ 
well deserves, like his former treatises on ‘ Democratic Government ” 
and‘A True Republic,’ the description of ‘stimulating and sug- 
gestive,’ which has been applied to dun. The author depicts with 
much force the mischiefs which beset our politics in connection 
with the system of frequent popular elections. The chief remedy 
which he proposes, however,—that of electing our legislators for 
life,—will hardly commend itself to the majority of American read- 
ers. It will probably seem to them to come too near the ultra- 
heroic method of cutting off the head to cure the headache. The 
true remedy, though one too slow of operation to suit reformers of 
Mr. Stickney’s ardent type, is to be found in the mental and moral 
improvement of the mass of voters. There are, however, sugges: 
tions and criticisms more deserving of attention. Among these is 
the proposal to make public assemblies, of the New England town- 
meeting type, a part of the legal machinery of elections, The Eng- 
lish nomination by hustings, though much perverted and abused, 
has yet its merits. On the other hand, the author strongly depre- 
cates the introduction of the English system of ‘ responsible govern- 
ment’ by ministers having seats in the legislature—a system which, 
as he justly remarks, has usually resulted in ‘administrative in- 
éefficiency,’—and, he might have added, extravagance and debt. On 
the whole, the book, in spite of some visionary speculations, will be 
found well worth reading by persons interested in political discus- 
sions. ($1. Harper & Bros.) 


UNDER THE TITLE of ‘ The United States: Its History and Con- 
stitution,’ the article on this subject, which was written by the late 
Prof. Alexander Johnston of Princeton College for ‘The Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica,’ and attracted much attention on its appearance 
in that work, has been republished here in a well-printed duodecimo 
volume of nearly three hundred pages. The special excellence of 
this valuable treatise may be defined in a single word,—impar- 
tiality, This characteristic was doubtless due partly to the origin 
of the work, and partly to the mental constitution of the writer. 
An article written by an American author for a British publication 
would be expected to hold an even balance between the country 
of its origin and that for whose readers it was designed. The 
quality of fairness thus impressed upon it would naturally extend 
to its treatment of political parties and of individuals. This style of 
treatment was evidently consonant with the author’s temperament, 
which was that of a judge rather than that of an advocate. The 
result has been the production of a work which an American of 
any party can with confidence recommend to a foreigner, or to his 
own children, as a trustworthy summary of the civil history and the 
political constitution of the country. The work will make an ad- 
mirable text-book for high schools and colleges. ($1. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 








Mr. JOHN JAy has addressed a letter to Mr. Depew, on the 
subject of the proposed International Exposition in New York, 
which now appears in print. The burden of Mr. Jay’s argument 
is that, if the Exposition is to succeed, the national Government 
‘must be responsible for it, not on account of the expense, but be- 
cause foreign nations will not accept an invitation to display their 
own products at the fair unless the invitation comes strictly from 
the United States. When the Philadelphia Exposition was about 
to be held in 1876, an invitation to attend it was sent to foreign 
mations ; but Russia, understanding that it was to be under the man- 
. agement of a private company and not of the Government, rejected 
the invitation, and it was not until our own Government assumed 
more responsible attitude in the case that she consented to ac- 
cept. Mr. Jay fears that similar difficulties may arise in connection 
with the Exposition that is now proposed, and writes this let- 
ter to warn those interested against them. His suggestions will 
doubtless be given due consideration. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





PRESIDENT F. A. WALKER of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has prepared a work entitled ‘ First Lessons in Politi- 
cal Economy,’ intended particularly for high schools and academies. 
It is simpler in style and method than his larger work on the same 
subject, without any sacrifice of scientific accuracy or logical reason- 
ing. ‘Whether it will prove successful in making the truths of 
economics intelligible to young pupils can, as the author himself 
remarks, only be determined by actual trial; but the clearness of 
the style and the simple and straightforward mode of reasoning 
which President Walker employs are certainly welt fitted to attain 
thatend. With most of the author's views we are in full accord; 
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and we like the frankness with which they are expressed, even when 
we dissent from them. Our most important point of disagreement 
with him is on the vexed question of profits and wages, his account 
of the law of profits and his theory of wages as the residuum after 
rent, interest and profits have been deducted, seeming to us as 
doubtful as when he first propounded it. Nevertheless, if he suc- 
ceeds in making economics intelligible and interesting to the pupils 
in our high schools, his book will accomplish a useful work. ($1.25. 
Henry Holt & Co.) 





MR. JOHN M. BONHAM has issued a work on ‘ Railway Secrecy 
and Trusts,’ in which he maintains that the only remedy for the 
evils of industrial monopoly is to lay the secrets of railway manage- 
ment open tothe public. He recounts, as many others have done, 
the bad effect that ‘ trusts’ and railway combinations sometimes pro- 
duce, and maintains that these evils are all due to the special ar- 
rangements which the railway companies make with ‘trusts’ and 
other combinations of producers by which these combinations are 
favored at the expense of smaller producers. The Standard Oil 
Co., of course, furnishes the most important illustrations of this 
theory. The remedy, in Mr. Bonham’s opinion, lies inthe establish- 
ment of acommission or department of government whose function 
shall be to discover and expose all the secrets of railway manage- 
ment, the commission being clothed with extraordianry powers for 
this purpose. This proposition seems to us, however, like so many 
other plans for curing political ills, crude and ill-digested. Re- 
forms are undoubtedly needed in the management of railways ; but 
a really statesmanlike plan for effecting such reforms has not yet 
been devised; and we cannot see that Mr. Bonham’s plan is any 
improvement on others that have appeared before. ($1.25. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





Shakespeariana 
Edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Cambridge, Mass, 

SHAKESPEARE, DOWLAND, AND ‘THE PASSIONATE PIL- 
Grim.’—A friend has sent me some recent numbers of Zhe 
Home Journal, containing a series of short papers by Dr. S. 
Austen Pearce on ‘Shakspeare as Musician.’ In one of 
these the writer remarks: ‘The plays of Shakespeare are 
true to life, and yet idealistic... No living personages are in- 
truded among his spirit-shapes. In the poems, however, the 
name of one living person is introduced, and singularly 
enough this man (Douland) was a musician.’ The reference 
is to the sonnet in ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,’ beginning ‘If 
music and sweet poetry agree,’ lines 5 and 6 of which read 
thus : 

Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense. 

But this sonnet (like the poem ‘As it fell upon a day,’ etc., 
in the same collection) is not Shakespeare’s. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that it was written by Richard Barn- 
field—‘ our first-born Keats,’ as Swinburne calls him—in 
whose ‘Poems: In diuers humors,’ 1598 (appended, with a 
separate title-page, to a small volume containing ‘The En- 
comion of Lady Pecunia’ and‘ The Complaint of Poetrie, 
for the Death of Liberalitie’) it had first appeared, with 
the heading.‘ To his friend Maister R. L. In praise of 
Musique and Poetrie.’” Barnfield terms these poems ‘ fruits 
of unriper years,’ and expressly claims them as his own. The 
fact that this particular sonnet and ‘ As it fell upon a day’ 
were omitted from the edition of his poems published in 
1605 has led some critics to doubt whether they were really 
his; but the book of 1605 omits other poems of the earlier 
edition, and among them’ An Epitaph upon the death of 
his Aunt, Mistresse Elizabeth Skrymsher,’ the authorship of 
which is beyond question. It is evident, indeed, that the 
omissions in 1605 were made solely for the publisher's con- 
venience, and probably on account of the price of the book. 

It is quite time that editors of Shakespeare should omit 
from his poems whatever is clearly of his in that ‘ rag-pick- 
er’s bag of stolen goods’ which William Jaggard labelled 
‘The Passionate Pilgrim. By W. Shakespeare.’ Of the 
twenty pieces in the ‘larcenous little bundle of verse’ 
(counted as twenty-one in most editions of Shakespeare, and 
as twenty-two in some), there are only thirteen (rightly 
counted) that can possibly be Shakespeare’s. Four of these 
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appear elsewhere in his works (in the ‘Sonnets’ and in 
* Love’s Labour’s Lost’), and are unquestionably his. Three 
of the sonnets on Venus and Adonis (nof the one beginning 
* Venus with young Adonis sitting by her,’ which is doubt- 
less by Bartholomew Griffin, in a volume of whose verse it 
was printed in 1596) may have been early ‘studies’ on the 
theme afterwards worked out in the long poem of 1593. 
The rest are probably spurious, ‘ unless,’ to quote Swinburne 
again, ‘A plea may haply be put in for the pretty commof- 
places of the lines on a “sweet rose, fair flower,” and so 
forth ; for the couple of thin and pallid if tender and 
tolerable copies of verse on “ Beauty” and “Good Night,” 
or the passably light and lively stray of song on “crabbed 
age and youth.” ’ If anything else can be added to this list of 
Swinburne’s, it is the lines ‘Whenas thine eye,’ etc., which, 
as Furnivall says, if not Shakespeare’s, is ‘by some strong 
man of the Shakespeare breed.’ 

OpuHELiIA’s FALSEHOOD.—A correspondent in Pennsyl- 
vania writes:—‘In “ Hamlet,” iii. 1, Hamlet asks Ophelia, 
“Where’s your father?” and she answers, “At home, my 
lord,” when she knows that he is hiding behind the arras. 
I have never seen any note upon this passage, and wish you 
would explain it.’ ‘he context explains it perfectly. The 
‘stunned, bewildered, heart-stricken lamb’ is startled into 
the falsehood before she is aware of it, and the Lord have 
mercy on those who would blame her for it! Better were 
it for certain critics that this whitest of lies (except that an- 
gelic one of the dying Desdemona) could be writ down 
against them rather than their Pharisaical condemnations of 
it. If you will have anything said in defence of the poor 
child, take this of Lady Martin’s (Helen Faucit):— When 
suddenly challenged, “ Where’s your father?” the question 
recalls to her remembrance, what she has for the time for- 
gotten in deeper matter, that he is at this very moment act- 
ing the degrading part of an eavesdropper. What can she 
do but stammer out in reply, “ At home, my lord”? Shall 
she expose the old man, when thus called to answer for him, 
to the insults, the violence of Hamlet’s mad anger, which 
she fears would have fallen upon his head had she told the 
truth? No; like Desdemona she faces the falsehood, and, 
to screen her father, takes it upon her own soul. ; 
Such weakness I call strength, in the highest, most noble 


’ 
because most self-forgetting, sense of the word.’ 





Tue ‘RESTORATIONS’ AT STRATFORD ON Avon.—At 
present the Vicar of Stratford is one of the best-abused of 
men. The ‘restoration’ of an old church in England, or else- 
where in Europe, even if done solely to keep the venerable 
edifice from falling to pieces, is almost invariably denounced 
by a certain class of critics; and the timely and judicious 
work on Holy Trinity Church at Stratford has not escaped 
this unintelligent fault-finding. A petty squabble among 
the parish authorities has made the criticism appear more 
plausible to those not thoroughly acquainted with the facts 
in the case. Having visited Stratford every year but one 
in the last seven, and having watched the repairs of the 
church with keen interest, I may say that, in my humble 

‘ opinion, there is no good reason for these strictures. The 
interior of the building has been ‘restored’ in the best 
sense of the term. ‘The mischief done in the past has been 
wisely corrected. There has been a return to the old con- 
struction and arrangements, not a substitution of new ones 
that, as some have hastily declared, give a modern ‘ spick- 
and-span new’ look to the ancient structure. The changes, 
moreover, have been made with the approval of the Bishop 
of the diocese and the consent of the parishioners formally 
expressed, and also under the direction of eminent archi- 
tects. As tothe work in the churchyard I cannot speak 
from personal observation. It is proper to add that I have 
never met the vicar, Dr. Arbuthnot, and therefore am not 
ne by any personal considerations in what I say of 

im. 


On Reading Kennan’s Siberian Papers 


I CAUGHT a cry across the waters flung, 
So proud and piteous (as if Despair 
Held forth a people’s heart and laid it bare 
For all the world to gaze on), that it stung 
My helpless heart to pity. Then I clung 
Close to God’s judgment bar in silent prayer, 
As though the heart of mercy, thronéd there, 
Might heed that cry of pain from Russia wrung. 


But soon my silence broke, and there upwelled, 
Hot. bold, and passionate, ‘ Our Father's God, 
Free Zhou these Russian hearts, in fetters held! 
Nerve Thou these Russian hands to wield ‘Thy rod 
And scourge the oppressor, till, by Freedom felled, 
The tyrant’s throne be crumbled to the sod !’ 
ALLEN EastTMAN Cross, 





Robert Browning 


AT THE Browning Society’s memorial meeting in Boston 
on Tuesday, Jan. 28, of which we were able to present but 
an imperfect report last week, the chair was occupied by Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe, first Vice President of the Society. After his 
reading of the extract from President T. W. Higginson’s letter 
which we quoted, a prayer by the Rev. Francis G. Peabody, 
and the singing by Mr. W. J. Winch of the song from ‘ Pippa 
Passes’ beginning ‘ The year’s at the spring’ and Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s ‘ He Giveth His Beloved Sleep,’ the Rev. Charles Carroll 
Everett delivered the memorial address. He began with a 
scholarly defence of the function of poetry in modern life, 
and went on to describe Browning as a man and a poet. It 
is not, he said, merely gratitude for the works of his genius 
that brings us here to-day—it is the companionship that we 
have found in him—it is the sense of loss thas has come to 
our hearts in the feeling that we shall enjoy no more the 
presence of that strong human personality—it is these things 
chiefly which justify this solemn commemoration. We make 
room for a single paragraph :— 

I have compared the genius of Browning to the mountain regions 
through which the Rhine flows. The difficulty which comes from 
a hasty reading of his poetry is like the fright which comes to a 
tourist in going through the rough paths of the mountains, but 
which gives joy to thehardy climber. It is almost pathetic [to see 
the pains which he takes to make himself clear; and yet more 
pathetic is the change of title in his ‘ Dramatis Persone’ to make 
that work more distinct. The imagination of Browning never shows 
figures that are distorted, but they are always real. It is, however, 
a power that we have never seen until now. When his imagination 
adds life to a scene, it does it without marring the picture. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse describes a visit to Browning in which he talked 
with him in the garden. He did not seem to pay any attention to 
the birds, trees and flowers. It has been said that he did not love 
and observe nature, but I think that claim is hardly justified. So 
intense was his nature that he would interest himself in but one 
thing at a time; he loved nature, but he loved man better. All life 
interested him, and the strength of his imagination showed itself 
in the revelation that it made to him, and the power that it gave 
him to present it in such visible forms, giving us the living soul of 
man. By the power of his pure and lofty genius he created in this 
world a living personality. He was a gentle spirit, and he was as 
generous as he was strong. Beloved by his friends and honored 


by the world, his career would seem to be a beautiful illustration of » 


the possibilities of human life. 
Mr. Winch then sang these lines from ‘ Paracelsus’ :— 

I go to prove my soul 

I see my way as birds their trackless way. 

I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first, 

I ask not: but, unless God sends his hail, 

Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 

In some time, his good time, I shall arrive : 

He guides me and the bird. In his good time. 

Mr. Christopher P. Cranch next gave reminiscences of 
his acquaintance with the poet in Italy, over forty years ago 
and again in 1859. He closed by reading the following 
original lines on Browning :— 



















































Themes: strong—verse bloodwarm with the limbs and veins 
Of life at full-flush —yet as when one sees 
Some unknown Grecian youth Praxiteles 

Or Phidias raised from flesh on Attic plains 

Into perennial marble—the coarse stains ~ 
Of corporal frailty cleansed by ministries 
Of art divine from all impurities— 

Till of crude fact the living soul remains ; 

So, with the touch of genius wrought this seer 

Of passion and of truth, till heart and mind 

Share in the vigor of the fleshly frame. 

Though palpable to sense his forms appear, 

In the soul's life, transfigured and refined, 

The higher art that nature makes, they claim. 


Mr. Dana Estes, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Society, said:— ‘ 

It was my great privilege to meet and become acquainted with 
Mr. Browning, during my last visit to London, about 18 months 
ago. I saw him in his home, and the principal impressions left on 
my mind regarding him are, first, his great kindness and cordiality 
to me; second, his pride in the genius of his son, whose paintings 
and sculptures adorned his house from one end to the other; and 
third, his warm regard for his literary contemporaries. He natur- 
ally spoke to me more freely of my countrymen than others, and 
the great personal regard, as well as literary appreciation, which 
he expressed for our leading men-of-letters, was, and will remain, a 
source of pride to me as an American. Among those for whom 
he = greene more than ordinary regard were Prof. Lowell, whom 
we all delight to honor, and whom we expected to be with us; Col. 
Higginsen, whom I am sure is with us in spirit; and Prof. Norton, 
who is prevented from being here by an important engagement, 
but who sends a letter of regret. 

Mr. Estes then read the following poem, composed for 
the occasion by Mr. R. W. Gilder, which we reprint cor- 
rectly from the imperfect version given last week:—- 

THE TWELFTH OF DECEMBER, 1889. 
On this day Browning died ? 
Say, rather: On the tide 
That throbs against those glorious palace walls ; 
- That rises—pauses—falls, 
With melody, and myriad-tinted gleams ; 
On that enchanted tide, 
Half real, and half poured from lovely dreams, 
A Soul of Beauty—a white, rhythmic flame— 
Passed singing forth into the Eternal Beauty whence it came. 


Among other communications read by Mr. Estes were 
letters warmly commending and sympathizing with the ob- 
ject of the services from Prof. C. E. Norton, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Mayor Hart, George William Curtis (from whose 
letter we quoted last week), James T. Bixby and others. 
The services closed with the singing of the hymn beginning, 
‘Oh, God, our help in ages past,’ and the pronouncing of 
the benediction by the Rev. Phillips Brooks. 

The Browing Society will publish a volume containing a 
full account of the memorial exercises. Mr. Lowell’s ab- 
sence from the meeting was not intentional: he went to the 
Chapel but was deterred from entering by the crowd that 
blocked the way in its vain attempt to gain admission. 





The Washington Memorial Arch 


IT MUST be peceiy regretted that the $4,741 left in the hands 
of the Plan and Scope Committee of the Washington Centennial 
Celebration are to be expended on a memorial volume, instead of 
going to hasten the erection of the Washington Memorial Arch. 
he following subscriptions, received from Jan. 29 to Feb. 4, in- 
clusive, bring up the fund in Treasurer Wm. R. Stewart’s hands 
to $69,051.41. 
$121.25 :—Members of the Seventh Regiment, N. G.S. N. Y. (ad- 
ditional subscription). 
$100:—A. E. Bateman. $50 :—‘ P. H. B.’ 
39.60 :—Employees of Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 
25 each :—James G. Johnson & Co.; Hornthal, Whitehead, 
Weissman & Co. 
$20 :—Richard S. Ely. 
$10 each :—Benjamin S. Wise; N. J. Schloss & Co. $9:—Col- 
lected at Hecht Bros., $5:—R. M. Walters (second subscription). 
$1 each :—Thirty-two subscribers to the Women’s Fund, through 
Commercial Advertiser; Paul Canfield, Middletown, N. Y. 
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The Lounger 


‘WHAT DO YOU SUPPOSE was the subject of the last composi- 
tion written by the class inEnglish Literature at the —— School ?’ 
asked a friend the other day. In my time the favorite theme of 
young ladies of tender years was “ Life, a battle, not a dream"; 
and without feeling an absorbing interest in the question, I gave 
that as a answer. When I learned that fifteen bright girls had 
written fifteen compositions, each having THE CRITIC for its sub- 
ject, my interest was at once aroused, and my expressed desire to 
see some of them (the compositions—not the girls) has, through the 
influence of a most amiable friend at.court, been gratified by the 
receipt of a small package of MSS. One of the first I open shows 
that the writer, M. A. C., has grasped very firmly the fundamental 
conception of the founders of the paper, which was ‘not. so much 
to satisfy all requirements as to teach one where satisfaction may 
be found.’ ‘One certainly would not go to sleep over its pages,’ 
says this acute observer ; ‘ but though it criticises with an unspar- 
ing hand, it is never satirical.’ A. P. G. notes that'its criticisms 
are ‘remarkably free froin bias,’ and that its varied treasures are all 
to be had ‘for ten cents a copy, or three dollars a year—zn ad- 
vance!’ ‘THE CRITIC is the only magazine, to my knowledge,’ 
she says, ‘ which does not devote one entire page to the advertise- 
ment of Pears’ Soap.’ This sa distinction, surely ; yet it has never 
before occurred to any one to classify the paper a it. It reminds 
one of the claim in behalf of a certain chocolate—that it is ‘the 
only one that turns white.’ 





J. B. N., ALSO, is struck by the readableness and unexceptiona- 
ble character of THE CRITIC'S advertising columns—as well as by 
its substantial reputation even at great distances from its place of 
publication. ‘Those who read it carefully,’ remarks K. H., with a 
maturity of judgment beyond her years, ‘cannot fail to keep up with 
the times.’ M. M. is cautious and conservative, as befits the 

ravity of her subject. ‘If we should read and believe all the 
avorable criticisms made upon it by well-known writers and lead- 
ing newspapers,’ she observes, ‘ we should conclude that the paper 
had reached perfection.’ But perfection is so rare a total of good 
qualities that she prefers to rate the journal simply as ‘ the most 
perfect paper of its kind published in America.’ The character- 
ization of THE CRITIC contained in this composition is so apt and 
so cleverly expressed, that I cheerfully ‘ strain a point’ and make 
room for it. 

When we take it in hand we can almost imagine ourselves conducted 
through a library by a sprightly and unprejudiced librarian, who stops 
a moment by each of his volumes, whether it be the latest paper-covered 
novel,'or the precious first edition of some time-honored work, and tells us 
sometimes a fragment or outline of the story, sometimes an anecdote of 
the author, then a few words about the edition, how the work was re- 
ceived and so forth. Our cicerone does not stop at his shelves, but goes 
to the table strewed with papers and pamphlets, and shows us the cata- 
logues of new books which he has received from the publishers; the 
periodicals, monthly, bi-monthly, and weekly; and even condescends to 
turn over the daily papers, and to extract, for our benefit, interesting items 
of news about the world in general, but especially about the literary, artis- 
tic and diamatic world. We feel that an hour spent with such a companion 
is not-wasted. Such a librarian is THE CRITIC; but instead of showing 
us about his small sanctum, he opens to us the whole field of literature, 
the fine arts and the drama. 





IT WAS A HAPPY thought that suggested THE CRITIC as a fit- 
ting theme for consideration by a class in English Literature ; and I 
shall take pleasure in sending all my girls to the school (not many 
miles from Central Park) where the above compositions were 
written, as soon as they are of an age to enter. 





I WANTED to get an account-book last week. The manufac- 
turer’s catalogue gave the price as $28 per dozen. I didn’t want 
a dozen, but only one, and I supposed the price would be one- 
twelfth of $28, which is, approximately (I say it under correction), 
$2.33. Ifthe price had been $2.50, I should not have been sur- 
prised, as a single article is usually charged for at a higher rate than 
when a number are bought. But instead of $2.50, or even $2.33, I 
found that all I had to pay was $2.33 less sixty per cent =94 cents, 
less ten percent =85 cents, less four per cent=82 cents. The sixty 
- cent. and ten percent. were the ‘discount to the trade,’ and the 
our per cent was a ‘discount for cash.’ So, instead of a receipted 
bill or memorandum saying simply ‘ To 1 account-book, 82 cents,’ 
a receipt was handed me for ‘ 7, dz. 844 @ 2800,’ with all the dis- 
counts following—something calculated to puzzle a decipherer of 
cuneiform inscriptions. In figuring up the discounts, the dealer 
(as any one with a taste for vulgar fractions will see) had managed 
to ‘shave’ about one cent—probably to cover the time spent in 
computation ; but as he had saved me at least $1.50 I did not 
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‘call his attention to it. The general effect of the memorandum he 
handed me was that of a plumber's bill turned upside down—the 
‘figures growing fine by degrees and beautifully less, instead of 
dollar being heaped on penny’s head. 





STEVENSON’S SUICIDE CLUB, in ‘The New Arabian Nights,’ 
tin which that member who drew a.certain card (the ace of spades) 
had forthwith to be put out of the world by a fellow-member, pro- 
‘duced its profoundest effect—as all new ideas do—in the city of Bos- 
ton, where a similar club (so I am told) was promptly organized. But 
‘in the Boston club, instead of being murdered, the unhappy drawer 
of the fatal card was required to offer himself in marriage within six 
months after the drawing of the lots. No restriction was placed 
upon his choice of a lady, the only obligation being that, within the 
appointed time, he should, in good faith, ask some woman to marry 
him. The club, in the meanwhile, was to be informed of the object 
of his choice, and while one half of its members were to seek the 
dady out, and insidiously disparage her desperate suitor, the other 
‘half were to leave no stone unturned in their efforts to persuade her 
of his shining virtues. The modification of Stevenson’s idea was 
sufficiently ingenious to commend it to the intellectual youth of the 
American Athens, and I understand that the club flourished like 
‘the bay-tree. Whether or no it still exists, I have been unable to 
ascertain. If it does not, it is‘high time that its history were writ- 
‘ten by some one of those bright young pens which, for ages past, 
thave been drawn to the Hub by an attraction stronger than that of 
the magnetic pole. 


AN INQUIRY as to the composition of Stepniak’s English books 
drings this response from a friend of Mr. William Westall, the 
novelist :—‘ Stepniak used to write his books—and I believe still 
does—in French, and get Westall to translate the matter and 
dick it into shape. In the last two or three years he has improved 
enormously, but he still needs Westall to do his style for him, if not 
.a good part of the translation. Stepniak does not talk when he has 
nothing to say —he is not casually conversational; but once inter- 
ested, he is a polyglot reservoir that has burst itsdam. And he 
talks better than Westall writes.’ 





ARE THERE TWO Major Walters in the field ?—or is the author of 
the profusely and well illustrated but absurdly written ‘Shake- 
‘speare’s True Life,’ to which Dr. Rolfe recently paid his respects 
the same irrepressible soldier who turned up in America some 

ears ago with a collection of questionable Sharpless portraits of 
ashington? It would be pleasant to think that there was only 
one Major Walter, and I incline to that belief. His book is full of 
funny things, one of the funniest being on page 48, where Bot- 
ttom’s ‘ ass’s nowl’ is transformed to an ‘ass howl ’—which would 
dave astonished Puck himself. The gallant Major has a habit of 
writing the same matter two or three times over in different chap- 
‘ters—like his descriptions of Shakespeare's bust at Stratford with 
the details of the original painting thereof. He quotes the John-a- 
Combe doggerel twice, the versions being quite unlike. He has 
picked up most of his new matter in Roman Catholic families, and 
swallows all their ‘traditions’ whole; but he seems to be a Protes- 
tant himself. - 


AN AUTOGRAPH HUNTER recently received from Mark Twain 
the following vigorous and pertinent reply to a request for his auto- 
graph—the best of the joke being that the letter was written and 
‘signed on the typewriter : 

I hope I shall not offend you ; I shall certainly say nothing with the 
intention to offend you. I must explain myself, however, a I will do 
it as kindly as I can. What you ask me to do, I am asked to do as often 
as one-half dozen times a week. Three hundred letters a year! One’s 
‘impulse is to freely consent, but one’s time and necessary occupations 
‘will not permit it. There is no way but to decline in all cases, making 
no exceptions, and I wish to call your attention to a thing which has 
probably not occurred to you, and that is this; That no man takes pleas- 
ure in exercising his trade as a pastime. Writing is my trade, and I ex- 
-ercise it only when I am obliged to. You might make your request of a 
‘doctor, or a builder, or a sculptor, and there would be no impropriety in 
it, but if you asked either of those for a specimen of his trade, his handi- 
work, he would he justified in rising to a point of order. It would never 
tbe fair to ask a doctor for one of his corpses to remember him by. 








‘C. A.’ WRITES :—‘I understood last year from Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere that it was likely he would undertake to write his autobiog- 
raphy. The wide acquaintanceship of the family, from the days of 
Sir Walter Scott and Wordsworth to those of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, would render such a book exceedingly interesting, renewing the 
interest of the reading world in Sir Aubrey, the father, and his 
surviving sons, Mr. Aubrey and Sir Stephen—a trio of Irish poets 
and philanthropists whose memory the world will not willingly let 
die.’ 
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President Low Installed at Columbia 


THE CEREMONIES attending the installation of ex-Mayor 
Seth Low of Brooklyn as the eleventh President of Columbia 
College were worthy of the occasion, and suffered nothing 
by comparison with the exercises held in Cambridge in 1886 
to celebrate the 25oth anniversary of Harvard’s founding. A 
distinguished company crowded the Metropolitan Opera 
House, to participate in or observe the proceedings of the 
day. 

At 10:45 A. M. the introduction to the third act of Wag- 
ner’s ‘ Meistersinger ’ was played under the direction of Mr. 
Walter Damrosch. Grand Marshal George G. DeWitt, Jr., 
of the Class of ’67, then conducted the procession of officers 
and guests to the stage. First came the Trustees, led by 
their Chairman, the Hon. Hamilton Fish, and President- 
elect Low, the other members of the Board present being 
W. C. Schermerhorn, Justice Blatchford, Mr. Harper, F. A. 
Schermerhorn, Bishop Littlejohn, Mr, Cutting, Mr. Rives, 
Dr. Peabody, Mr. DaCosta, Dr. Draper, the Rev. Dr. Dix, 
Mr. Nash, Mr. Silliman, Mr. Beekman, Mr. Mitchell, the Rev. 
Dr. Chambers, Mr. Smith, Mr. Brown, Bishop Potter and 
the Rev. Dr. Vincent. Following the Trustees were George 
William Curtis and other Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. Then came the representatives of the 
national, State, and city Governments, followed by the 
Chaplain of the College, the Rev. Dr. Cornelius R. Duffie, 
S.T.D. Then came Prof. Henry Drisler, LL.D., acting- 
President of Columbia since the resignation of President 
Barnard, and orator of the day in behalf of the Faculty, 
accompanied by Mr. Frederic R. Coudert, orator in behalf 
of the Alumni. Next were Profs. Dwight, Van Amringe, 
Egleston, Newberry, Burgess, Munroe, C. S. Smith, Price 
Boyesen, Lee, Quackenbos, Waller, Goodnow, Seligman, 
Butler, Hamlin, W. G. Peck, Ordronaux, Rood, Chandler, 
Chase, Trowbridge, R. M. Smith, Merriam, Hutton, Rees, E. 
M. Smith, Ricketts, Goodwin, Gottheil, H. T. Peck, Carpenter. 
After the Professors and tutors came the representatives of 
other colleges, members of the clergy, and other guests of 
Columbia. The appearance of President Low, in cap and 
gown, was greeted with round after round of applause. The 
stage was occupied by the Trustees, Faculty, and invited 
guests, the parquet being reserved for the students. In the 
boxes were guests of the College, and the families of the 
Faculty and Trustees, The Alumni filled the balcony, dress- 
circle, and family-circle. Among the well-known men pres- 
ent, in addition to the Professors and Trustees, were : 

A. A. Low, father of the President, George William Curtis, the 
Hon. John Jay, Gen. William T. Sherman, the Hon. A. S. Hewitt, 
Morris K. Jesup, J. Pierpont Morgan, Edmund C. Stedman, R. 
W. Gilder, Horace White, James W. Alexander, James S. T. 
Stranahan, George W. Vanderbilt, William W. Astor, the Hon. 
Alonzo B. Cornell, George H. Moore, George W. Smalley, Gen. J. 
Watts De Peyster, the Kev. Drs. Howard Crosby, E. Winchester 
Donald, Robert Collyer, G. H. Houghton, Huntington, Bridgeman, 
Parkhurst, Greer, Henry VanDyke, Jr., C. C. Tiffany, Arthur 
Brooks, Deems, Gallaudet, Kittredge, and McChesney; Judge C. 
A. Peabody, Frederick W. Rhinelander, Prof. S. P. Langley, 
Daniel Huntington, Bishop Talbot, Richard M: Hunt, Dr. John 
S. Billings of Washington; Parke Godwin, Eastman Johnson, Col. 
L. P. di Cesnola, Rabbi Gottheil, Dr. A. Jacobi, D. B. St. J. Roosa, 
Jesse Seligman, D. O. Mills, the Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, Archdea» , 
con Mackay-Smith, Henry G. Marquand, R. Fulton Cutting, Arthur 
H. Cutler, the Rev. James M. King, Henry E. Pellew, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Elihu Chauncey, Henry Marquand, Charles C. Haight, Prof. 
A.S. Bickmore, William H. Appleton, Truman J. Backus, Charles 
Butler, William Allen Butler, Joseph H. Choate, Samuel D. Bab- 
cock, C. C. Beaman, William G,. Choate, Francis Lynde Stetson, 
Silas B. Brownell, Wheeler H. Peckham, Andrew H. Green, Charles 
Gibson Bennett, J. W. Beekman, E. Ellery Anderson, John E. Par- 
sons, Albert Mathews, George Bliss and John L. Cadwalader. 

Representatives of other colleges were present in force, 
among them being 

President Eliot and Profs. Norton, Wendell, and James of Har- 
vard; President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University; President 
Dwight of Yale, with Profs. Marsh and Fisher; President Patton 
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and Profs. Murray, Sloane, and Marquand of Princeton ; from Johns 
Hopkins University, acting-President Ira G. Remsen and Prof. 
Basil L. Gildersleeve ; from the University of the City of New York, 
“Vice-Chancellor MacCracken and Profs, Stevenson, Jacques, and 
Baird ; from Cornell, President Charles Kendall Adams and Profs. 
Newberry and Wheeler; President Gates and Profs. Scott and 
Doolittle of Rutgers ; President Raymond and Prof. Van Vleck of 
Wesleyan; President Webster of Union; President Fairbairn of 
St. Stephen's; Prof Harkness of Brown; President Alexander S. 
Webb of the College of the City of New York ; President James M. 
Taylor of Vassar; President Lamberton of Lehigh; President Isaac 
Sharpless of Haverford ; President Rhoads of Bryn Mawr; President 
Warren of Boston University ; President Welling of Columbian Uni- 
versity; President Joseph Cummings of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Chancellor Sims of Syracuse ; Vice-Chancellor Hodgson of the 
University of the South; President Henry A. Butts and Prof. 

ames Strong of Drew Theological Seminary; President Thomas 

ell of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md.; President J. H. M. 
Knox of Lafayette ; and President Smith of Trinity. 


After an opening prayer by Chaplain Duffie, Dr. Dix, in 
behalf of the ‘Trustees, delivered the installation address. 
The Hon. Hamilton Fish, Chairman of the Board, then pre- 
sented to President Low the charter and keys of the office, 
which were accepted in fitting words. Dr. Drisler followed 
with a speech in behalf of the Faculty, and Mr. Coudert 
with one in behalf of the Alumni; while Mr. Thornton Ban- 
croft Penfield of the Senior Class presented an address in 
behalf of the students. Mr. Low acknowledged these vari- 
ous tributes, and then, after the orchestra had played an air 
on the G string, by Bach, delivered his formal speech of in- 
auguration—an admirable effort in every sense, whose many 
striking passages called forth enthusiastic applause. The 
benediction was pronounced by the Chaplain, and the com- 
pany dispersed to the notes of the march from Beethoven's 

Ruins of Athens.’ 

In the evening the Alumni of Columbia dined at the 
Brunswick, over one hundred of them being obliged to sit 
in the smaller rooms adjoining the main hall which usual- 
ly suffices for their dinners. President Coudert of the 
Alumni Association presided, President Low sitting at his 
right and Bishop Potter at his left. Speeches were made by 
President Low, Mr. Coudert, Provost Pepper of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania (‘The Ideal University’), George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Chancellor of the University of the State of New 
York (‘ Columbia and Intellectual Life in New York’), Pres- 
ident Eliot of Harvard, Charles S. Smith, President of the 
N. Y. Chamber of Commerce (‘Columbia and Mercantile New 
York’), and Bishop Potter (‘Columbia and the Future’). 
The gratifying announcement was made by the new Presi- 
dent that the Trustees of the College had decided to set 
apart for athletic purposes a part of the so-called Wheelock 
property near 161st Street and Ridge Road, and to keep it 
in order if it were laid out without ‘expense to the College. 
Several thousand dollars were raised on the spot by the de- 
lighted Alumni. 


PRESIDENT LOW’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, STUDENTS OF 
CoLumMBIA : In this majestic and historic city we are met together 
at the call of Columbia College. No institution in New York inter- 
twines itself more closely with the city’s history and the city’s glory. 
George II. was still alive when, in 1754, the College had its begin- 
ning, in a New York numbering about 13,000 souls, of whom more 
than two thousand were held as slaves, The city and the college 
have grown together until the college to-day, with its various 
schools, is among the foremost in the land. In the Revolutionary 
period the college, as represented by its students and its graduates, 
‘was instinct with patriotism. Its name, Columbia, given to it to 
take the place of King’s College, is not an accident. It was the 
natural selection for the Alma Mater of Alexander Hamilton and 
John Jay. Yet these men, if most conspicuous, were not singular 
among their college friends in their attachment to the American 
cause. The students of the college, like college students every- 
where, had imbibed the spirit of liberty in the free air which men 
must breathe who follow after truth. All men know what services 
Hamilton rendered to the little republic which started on its mar- 
vellous career in ‘this city a century ago. What fitter gift could 
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Columbia have made to New York or New York to the nation than 
the unequalled Minister of Finance whom Washington appointed 
the first Secretary of the Treasury? As beneath the touch of 
Midas all things turned into gold, so beneath the skilful touch of 
Hamilton the nation converted into power resources which had 
been valueless. But the great Minister did more than that. He 
made good the credit of the nation and the great republic’s credit 
has stood unshaken since, not so much because of our fabulous. 
resources as because the high standard of good faith of which 
Hamilton set the example has been uniformly maintained. To- 
morrow, in this historic city in which the Government began, there 
is to be celebrated the centennial of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. To this great court, of which all Americans are 
proud, Columbia College gave its first Chief Justice in the person 
of John Jay. Columbia College is worthily represented in this 
same court to-day in the person of Mr. Justice Blatchford. I like 
to think of John Jay that he set the standard to which, in point of 
character, all Columbia men should strive to attain. It was Danie} 
Webster who said of him, ‘ When the spotless ermine of the judi- 
cial robe fell on John Jay it touched nothing less spotless than it- 
self!’ So we are not surprised to learn that the first strong im- 
pulse towards the emancipation of slaves in the State of New York 
came from John Jay. The first legislative act looking to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in this State was passed while Jay was Governor, at: 
his instance, and received his signature. Thus Columbia’s name 
is linked forever in the annals of the Empire State with this high 
act of justice and of righteousness. 

At this time, 1795, and for many years thereafter, the advantages. 
of New York as a commercial centre were limited to her incom- 
parable harbor and to her unique position on these two great gate- 
ways, the one reaching far into the interior and the other giving 
her a second line of communication with the ocean by way of an 
inland sea, and both bringing deep water close to her shores, It 
is interesting to read that so late as 1769 it was considered a rash 
prediction that New York might one day equal Newport, R. I., as. 
a commercial city. Before the beginning of this century New York 
had indeed stepped into the first place, but she was hard pressed: 
by Philadelphia and even by Baltimore. It was a son of Columbia 
College, DeWitt Clinton, who made New York’s diadem secure. 
The statesmanship which opened across the State of New York a 
highway to the West, a pathway for enterprise and courage and 
commerce and civilization and Christianity, the statesmanship 
which thus made largely tributary to this city the aboundin 
plenteousness of that illimitable region, this statesmanship receive 
its earliest development in Columbia’s halls. 

Springing naturally out of the city’s maritime advantages, might- 
ily reinforced as these were by Clinton’s great work, there grew up: 
in New York an ocean commerce which drew to the city the ships. 
of all the world. By 1860 a large proportion of this commerce was. 
carried on in American bottoms. The New York and Liverpook 
liner and the New York clipper acknowledged no superiors on the 
broad seas. Then came the Civil War, and these stately merchant 
fleets were decimated by Confederate cruisers fitted out in forei 
ports. At this juncture another son of Columbia College, the 
venerable Hamilton Fish, for many years and happily still the re- 
vered chairman of the trustees of the college, as Secretary of State 
of the United States, negotiated the treaty of Washington, under 
which were adjudicated without an appeal to arms our righteous 
claims for the destruction of this merchant marine. Again I ask, 
what more fitting contribution could Columbia have made to New 
York in these later times, or New York to the nation, than the 
sturdy statesman whose masterful diplomacy brought this question 
within the range of peaceable settlement? For the first time in 
history a dispute so formidable between two nations of the first 
rank was settled without a war. Thecity and the college together 
produced the temper which met the opportunity and the need with 
such brilliant success. It thus appears that the distinguished ser- 
vices of Columbia’s sons have covered the whole period of the col- 
lege life. 1 like to recall how frequently these services have beem 
characteristic of the essential life of the city. It is largely true of 
all of them that the college and the city have combined together to. 
produce the fine result. I have chosen conspicuous names, but the 
are only the choice sheaves of a harvest which has been perennial, 

Consider for a moment the significance to the college of the 
great city about it. First of all, it means for every one of us that 
there is no sucha thing as the world of letters apart from the world 
of men. There are such things, undoubtedly, as most unworldly 
scholars, men oftentimes ‘of whom the world is not worthy,’ but 
such scholars are never made except out of men who see humanity, 
as in a vision, ever beckoning to them from behind their books. 
The scholar without this vision is a pedant. He mistakes learning: 
for an end in itself, instead of seeing that it is only a weapon in a 
wise man’s hand. The city surrounds us all with a large and 
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bracing atmosphere. Something of the breadth of view and feel- 
ing which travel gives, the cosmopolitan city may bestow upon those 
who study in it. Beware, young man, lest by its size and wealth 
and power it make you supercilious. Rather, by the spectacle 
which it displays of the variety of peoples and their varied gifts, let 
it make you large in your sympathies and lofty in ~ aspirations. 
It may become to you, if you will net hinder it, a liberal education 
in itself. I can think of no finer supplement to the liberal culture 
which the college aims to bestow, than that which may come from. 
mingling in a fearless fellowship with the many kinds of men to 
be met with in New York. The simple conditions on the student’s 
part are a recognition of inherent worth wherever it may be found 
and an open mind. The ends of the earth, then, will bring to you 
the contribution, and you shall come to see that this = city is 
full of inspiration to a man who would be noble. Think what it 
may do for the different types of men who ought to be found at all 
times within the college walls. Here is your man aiming to open 
his nature on every side into the broadest possible touch with his 
fellows. The study of the classics may do much for such a man. 
They give him the companionship of the great minds of ancient 
times, and help him to realize that it always has been a glorious 
thing to bea man. They help him to see with a just perspective 
the claims of the present, and they illumine with a fascinating light 
the literature of all the times between and of our own day. But the 
real world is not to be found in books. That is peopled by men 
and women of living flesh and blood, and the great city can supply 
the human quality which the broad-minded man must not suffer 
himself to lack. There is a variety to life in this city, a vitality 
about it and withal a sense of power, which, to my thought, are of 
inestimable value to the student whose desire it is to become a 
well-rounded man. 

For the young man who is seeking a professional or technical 
training I need not stop to point out the advantages the city offers. 
All men recognize them. There is but one New York on all this 
continent, and, for the purposes of technical and professional train- 
ing, her location in New York supplements the work of Columbia 
with advantages not elsewhere to be had. So also I believe the 
great city will lend itself readily to the encouragement of profound 
research. As there is no solitude like that of a crowd, so there is 
no inspiration like it. And we may yet see the great thinkers and 
the great discoverers of our age, the men of city breeding and of a 
city atmosphere. A great man is apt to partake strongly of the 
habit of his times, and the tendency to-day sets so strongly toward 
cities on every hand that I do not expect to seé great learning and 
profound scholarship exceptional as tothat tendency. The city also 
may be made to a considerable extent a part of the university. ‘All 
about us lie its galleries, its museums, and its libraries. Best of all 
here are its men, the most’eminent in their calling in every walk of 
life. Let us bring these men in every possible way into vital touch 
with our work, and we shall see a university of which the whole 
country shall be proud. We Americans are accustomed to say 
that our greatest problems lie in the cities. These problems are to 
be found in New York, unquestionably, in their gravest forms. Is 
this fact without special meaning to you, young gentlemen, who are 
now getting your education in New York? From what quarter are 
the trained intellect and the consecrated purpose to come which 
are to grapple successfully with these problems in the coming time, 
if not out of New York itself and out of the schools and colleges of 
New York? I have tried to make you see that the conspicuous 

ifts which New York and Columbia have made to the nation have 
en singularly characteristic of New York’s essential life. The 
well-ordered finances of the country, the Erie Canal, which did so 
much to develop New York, both the State and the city, and which 
developed in far larger measure the great West, the peaceful settle- 
ment of the Alabama claims, these are contributions to the national 
happiness and greatness which display, in a singular degree, the 
educational influence of the city upon the men trained in its midst, 

I do not claim for the city that it has every kind of advantage. 
Different locations, from an educational point of view, each have 
their advantages and their disadvantages. But I do claim that an 
education in New York is likely to be of especial value to any man 
* who wishes to be of service in meeting the great problems with 

which our cities confront the country. Such an one, it seems to 
me, will appreciate much earlier in life what a great city’s problems 
are. To him the atmosphere of a city will be a familiar thing, and 
he will know, if he is a wise man, that though the powers of evil in 
a city are great, the powers of good are greater. Victor Hugo once 
said : ‘God suffers not the precious fruits of sorrow to grow upon 
a branch too weak to bear them.’ In the same way great tasks are 
set to Hercules, not to a weakling, and the greatness of New York’s 
problems is the truest measure of her strength. Some men as they 
recognize how far short the a falls in a thousand ways of what it 
ought to be and see the difficulties attending all efforts at improve- 
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ment are apt to say: ‘Itis no use. Let us eat and drink, and after 
us come the deluge.’ But let it not be so with you. No more 
spirit-stirring call ever sounded in the ears of a generation of young 
men than comes to the youth of New York and America in con- 
nection with the problems of this mighty city. Splendid beyond im- 
agination in what it may be made to be, it grieves our pride and 
shocks our love so frequently in what it is. Columbia may bring to 
you all the learning of the ages, she may surround you with all the 
opportunities and privil which the times will supply, but she 
will fail of her truest and best work if she does not send you forth 
into the community earnest and patriotic men. I do not ask you to 
be old before your time ; but I do ask you to acquire in your student 
days a sense of the seriousness of life and an enthusiasm for noble 
living, which shall never desert you. All this, I think, the city 
means to the college. 

Let us consider now what the college means to the city. The 
value of the College to New York is not to be measured by the 
services of her conspicuous sons. Her chief and permanent value 
to the city lies in the constant witness she bears to the usefulness. 
and the nobility of the intellectual life andin the work she is always. 
doing to develop and uplift that life. Columbia College, college 
and university both, as she really is, holds aloft this ideal in the 
great city where finance and commerce show alike their good and 
their bad sides. Her influence makes always to strengthen the 
things which are good. In her financial management she illus- 
trates a business trust faithfully administered without a breach for 
130 years, On her educational side she displays the splendid use- 
fulness of money which is received, not to be hoarded, but to be 
well spent. She is profoundly conscious that what she is doing is 
but the earnest of hat she yet may do, if New York will but make 
common cause with her and enlarge and broaden and deepen her 
work on every side. She aims to-day to turn out three different 
types of men. Her historic work, that which she did for half a 
century, before she did anything else, she is still doing. She aims. 
to develop the cultivated man, the educated gentleman, the man 
who, without being a specialist in anything, has been educated 
enough in all directions to be in sympathy with all learning; the 
man who knows enough about the past to recognize the value of 
it and of all experience, but who is not bound down by the past ; 
the man who knows enough about the present to glory in its 
achievement and its promise, but who never forgets what it means 
of indebtedness to those who have gone before, to be ‘ in the fore- 
most files of time.’ In a word, she aims to develop the thoughtful 
and well-informed citizen, and to fill him with her own high aspi- 
rations as to his citizenship and his life. The splendid products of 
this work adorn the history of the city and the nation from the be- 
ginning of our career. We want to do, not less of it, but more, 
according as we have opportunity. In the process of time some- 
thing other than this, however, was seen to be needed. Columbia 
came to realize in due order that the times demanded professional 
education in medicine, in law, in applied science, in the science of 
economics and of government. Theology she has left for valid 
reasons to other institutions about her. The broad fields in which 
men of differing faiths could journey in friendly company she has 
assumed for her own. One after another, as her means allowed, 
she has taken up those subjects upon which men needed speciab 
training in order to be useful, and her School of Medicine, her 
School of Law, her School of Mines, or of applied science, her 
School of Political Science, are at once ornaments to this great me- 
tropolis, magnificent a city as it is, and invaluable contributors to- 
the professional life and learning of the land. Columbia College 
believes that even for this technical and professional work, it is well 
for a man to lay the broad foundation of a general culture, but she 
does not refuse to recognize the specializing tendencies of the times, 
and to permit those who will to obtain the one without the other. 
Nevertheless she does say that, if a man can spare the time, he is 
throwing away part of his life and part of his power in the years to 
come if he does not submit at the beginning to the disciplinary 
training which cultivates the mind before he begins to plant the 

articular seed which he wishes especially to grow. Columbia Col- 
lege believes that the specialist, because he is a specialist, ought 
first of all to be a broadly developed man. 

Side by. side with these men of a general culture and a profes- 
sional training Columbia aims to contribute in increasing numbers 
still another precious type of the scholarship and citizenship of the 
times. She always has been doing something, she aims to do sys- 
tematically more and more of the original work which belongs es- 
pecially to our conception of the universit: in philosophy, in law, 
in science, and in every branch of learning. She aims to develop 
the patient student whose controlling desire it will be to add some- 
thing to the sum of human knowledge. She aims to do her part to 
make return to Europe for the benefits of research which Euro 
has bestowed with such lavish hand upon America. She loo! 
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assuredly for the day when European students shall come to New 
York and Columbia, where now our American youth go to Oxford 
and Paris and Berlin. No less a result than this will satisfy Co- 
lumbia’s conception of what is within her power, if New York will 
sustain her in the work she seeks todo. To every one of these 
different types of men, in their studies and throughout their life 
work, the college contributes that subtle and patriotic inspiration 
which comes from the accumulated glory of her history from the 
beginning until now. As there are some things which cannot be 
had without money, so there are things of inestimable value 
which cannot be had except with the passage of time. The 
rich endowment of a glorious age, that is a precious possession and 
4 spur to glorious deeds which only time can supply. If there are 
men and women in New York, and I hope there are many, who 
wish to give to the cause of sound learning in this city, to the ad- 
vancement of science, or to the encouragement of research, I com- 
mend to them the thought that, whatever is added to Columbia's 
endowment is guaranteed to the object for which it may be given 
bya Eveperty already large, yet large enough to cover but a small 
part of the work that lies all about us to be done; that such a gift 
tends to make more useful an educational plant already of the first 
order ; and, above all, that it acquires, on the instant, the unique 
inspiration and power of Columbia's historic name. Hamilton and 
Livingston and Jay and Gouverneur Morris and DeWitt Clinton 
and all the rest, who have served, and are serving, well their day 
and generation, breathe upon it a benediction and add to it a sub- 
tle but a genuine power. 

The New York of the past, so far as endowment is concerned, 
has enabled Columbia to do all that she has done, all that she is 
doing. She summons to her aid now with a glad confidence the 
New York of to-day. She recognizes in the munificent legacy of 
Stephen Whitney Phoenix, in the last great kindness to her of her 
great and devoted President, the late Dr. Barnard, in making the 
college his residuary legatee, in the welcome gifts of F. Augustus 
Schermerhorn, and A. A. Low, and of Charles F. McKim, the happy 
beginnings of a tendency which will yet make Columbia what she 
ought to be, beyond all controversy, the university of the land. She 
looks to you, young gentlemen, and to her alumni, to add to her fair 
fame; she looks to the living New York to build upon the founda- 
tions so nobly laid by the past ; she looks to her faculties to give 
sound instruction, to hold fast the learning that men have wrested 
hitherto from experience and from study, and to carry the ever- 
shifting boundaries of human knowledge forward into the vast un- 
known. This is the work she is doing here in the great financial 
and commercial city of the western world. Some tendency there is 
on every side of her to put a money value upon everything. Where 
wealth is seen to be so powerful it cannot but be that many shall 
think that it is all powerful. Against this mistaken tendency the 
college is now a silent und now an outspoken witness. Learning, 
in her view, resulting in knowledge on the one hand, and involving 
truthfulness upon the other, is a greater benefactress of mankind. 
Wealth is powerful, certainly. Beneficiently used it may be made 
to bless the centuries. Columbia seeks its aid for her own work. 
But the work of the college would be valueless to-morrow, if even the 
wealth of New York could bribe her instructors to teach as true 
what they know to be false. Truthfulness is the one, essential 
fundamental quality of a teacher. Without it he may not be a, 
teacher. Yet it is not the only quality. The teacher, like the scholar‘ 
must himself be teachable. An ever-heightening sky for human 
thought, an ever-widenlng horizon for human knowledge, an ab- 
solute truthfulness in the expression of the light within, these are 
the distinguishing marks of a great university; these are the as- 
pirations in whose strength Columbia girds herself afresh for the 
work that it is hers to do. 
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WE ARE ALL ILL—every one of us—over here. But there is one 
person, at any rate, who (besides the doctors), will make his own 
out of the influenza epidemic, for the very good reason that he 
has had a sharp touch of it himself, and that 1s Mr. Corney Grain. 
When it was announced that no ‘sketch’ would be forthcoming 
last week, after the time-honored ‘German-Reed entertainment,’ 
the general feeling was, What a capital ‘ sketch’ the next will be! 
We shall have the complaint in all its varieties, and in all its stages ; 
we shall have the people who took it, and the peeple who didn't 
take it; most especially we shall have the unfortunates to whom 
Fate was most cruel—and they were a noble army of martys— 
namely, those who could not, from one circumstance or another, be 
as ill as they fain would have been. Let me explain. A fine young 
fellow, a typical English hunting man, said to me the other night, 
‘No I'm not well: fact is, | have been wanting to be ill for a fort- 
night, but the runs were too good at first, and I wouldn't give in ; so 
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that let the others in the house strike in ahead of me. Then I 
thought I’d wait, if they would only hurry up, and get done with it. 
But as soon as some were better, the others began, so that now I 
can’t dodge in my illness anywhere’! My own attack came on as 
suddenly as any I have heard of. I was at church last Sunday 
evening, perfectly well, as well as anybody present, when all at 
once my limbs began to ache, and a thrill of fever shot through my 
veins, With extraordinary rapidity the attack proceeded, so that 
in a few hours I was stupid with fever and racked with rheumatic 

ains, which lasted some 24 hours or so, then gradually abated, 
leaving me stiff and numb for a day. That day was yesterday ; this 
afternoon I write in pencil from my bed, but am practically ‘ over it,’ 
and only wish the many thousands of fellow-suffers were the same. 

Poor Lord Cairns, who died yesterday morning, influenza having 
turned to pneumonia, and the venerable Lord Napier of Magdala, 
who succumed later on in the day, are instances of the danger 
which lurks beneath the apparently reasonable and amenable com- 
plaint. Both names recall memories. The last sight I had of the 
veteran Field-Marshal was leading a bride, his great-niece, to the 
altar last March; and it struck me then that he looked ‘far 
through.’ A feeble, ricketty, little, old gentleman, almost over- 
powered by his decorations. Nevertheless, one of his companions- 
in-arms, and just such another fragile-looking little personage has 
recently recovered from a broken leg, at the age a eighty-eight, 
and is hopping about as gallantly as ever—so that there might have 
been years of life in store for the hero of Magdala, had he not 
caught the fatal chill, which seems to be the turning-point in this 
strange plague now amongst us. As for poor ‘Garmoyle,’ do we 
not all remember how everybody had his or her story of the latest 
shock administered to the sober, decorus household—that house- 
hold which was the very pink of propriety and piety—by the un- 
grateful danseuse from the Savoy, who had not even grace or 
tact enough to assume a virtue if she had it not. Things came 
to a climax, I believe, at the old Scotch country-house, where on a 
Sabbath afternoon—think of it, on the afternoon of a Scotch Sab- 
bath !—the bride-elect sat down and rattled off on the piano jigs, 
reels, waltzes, street tunes, appropriately accompanied by snatches 
of choice songs, at no time pleasing to the ears of refinement. No 
wonder that after this came—the deluge. It must have been in- 
tended to provoke the deluge. 

As to books, the rush of them is over, and we are not promised 
any new ones of importance until Stanley’s voice is heard. As, 
however, I am told that Stanley keeps his diary and writes it up 
fully and conscientiously day by day, allowing no difficulty to daunt 
him, nor obstacle to overpower him in this praiseworthy habit, he 
is probably pretty fairly ready for the press, as it is,—and there will 
be but little delay betwixt his re-appearance in propria persona, 
and in the pages of a new traveller’stale. I have not yet seen the 
‘Life of Pitt,” by Mr. Edward Walford, the antiquarian, but it 
ought to be very good. Mr. Walford is is one of the most elegant 
and accurate of modern writers, as indeed a Scholar of Baliol 
and Gold Medalist of Charterhouse ought to be. He lives among 
his books, and is seldom seen in society, his chief delight being in 
records of the past. Mr. Gladstone has accepted an advance copy 
of the ‘ Life of Pitt’ and replied—as usual. Mr. Gladstone always 
replies. As a scholar he may, however, have some real bond of 
union with Mr, Edward Walford. 

One word of apology for the slip of the pen I made in a recent 
letter concerning Sir Robert Walpole. It was occasioned, I doubt 
not, by my having been engaged shortly before on a Blackwood 
article, in which Horace figured, and the familiar conjunction had 
been too much before my eyes. The result was that the fingers 
had traced it without the mind’s ‘ giving consent thereto.’ But it 
was really hardly worth being taken seriously, considering how 
very many such slips are made every day. L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


THERE are some aspects of the memorial meeting of the Brown- 
ing Society in King’s Chapel last Tuesday which can hardly be ap- 
preciated except by an eye-witness. The eager, reverent interest 
manifested by the people who crowded the historic church was singu- 
larly impressive, and in the throng that was turned away from the 
gates were persons who showed by their regretful looks and words, 
that only sympathetic appreciation could have drawn them to the 
scene. There was to mea suggestive contrast between this meetin 
and the last notable celebration that preceded it in the ancient chapel. 
This was the two hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
church; and on its walls, in honor of the occasion, were the storied 
emblems of royal rule, escutcheons and banners of the magnates of 
provincial and colonial days. The lessons of the celebration were 
enforced by such a display of scholarship and eloquence as had 
perhaps never before irradiated the sacred precincts. 
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But though no gorgeous emblazonry could be seen at the Brown- 
ing memorial meeting, the splendors of the t's imagination 
illuminated the old church, for all who could call up the wonderful 
creations of his genius, with a glory ond that of the pomp of 
regal realism. Grand and are gures trooped along the 
aisles as the thoughts and fancies of the great t recurred to 
those who listened to the scholars and poets who intepreted his 
august teachings. Behind the sympathetic words of Col. Higgin- 
on, so finely read by Dr. Rolfe, and the philosophic address of 
Prof. Everett, and the glowing sonnet of the venerable poet and 
artist, Browning's old friend, Christopher P. Cranch, were the mar- 
shalled hosts of the dead poet’s characters, in their rich garb of 
sentiment and reflection ; while, as if ushering them in, were the 
jocund and serious songs of the immortal bard himself, borne along 

y the organ-sweep of Lang, and the inspiring voice of Winch, 

Roberts Bros. will publish next month an édztion de luxe, limited 
to five hundred copies, of ‘ The House of the Wolfings,’ by William 
Morris. This is one of those rare creations of genius which repro- 
duce the life and manners of a remote past and of peoples of a 
grand kind that civilization cannot assimilate. They live in the 
Stories of their deeds, and whether these are recorded in veritable 
‘sagas, or are told by some writer of an alien race and of later times, 
their power over the mind is due to their adequate expression of 
the thoughts, experiences and emotions of a by-gone people. And 
while the modern narrator lacks the control over the feelings which 
an ancient chronicler exerts, he may by the exercise of his imagina- 
tion and the charm of his literary art give a peculiar attractiveness 
to his work. This is what William Morris has done in ‘ The House 
of the Wolfings,’ which is especially remarkable for its essentially 

oetic character, although it is written in both prose and poetry. It 
is this vital element of power underlying the form of composition 
which gives the book its hold on critical appreciation, 

_The story of the Wolfings, a branch of the Gothic people, in their 
ees life in the woods and their struggle with the Romans, 

as an epic force and significance, and the way in which Thiodolf, 
their leader and that of their brother Mark-men. was led to sacri- 
fice his own life in order to ensure the success of his people, has a 
noble pathos. He had been induced by the Wood-Sun, a daughter 
of the god who was smitten with love for him, to wear a magic 
hauberk or coat of mail, which he threw off on discovering 
that while it was a sure protection for him, it would bring ruin on 
this folk. This was being proved by the success of the Romans 
who had captured the sacred Wolfing Roof, when the Hall-Sun the 
child of the two lovers, resolving to sacrifice her beloved father for 
his country, led him to her mother, whom she made confess the de- 
ception which she had practised to save Thiodolf’s life. That 
warrior, roused by the emergency, marched with his hosts to the 
Wolfing Roof which he recaptured from the Romans and died from 
his wounds in the great hall. His death saved his people. 

_ Arlo Bates ‘ Albrecht,’ a romance of the Black Forest in the 
time of Charlemagne, and ‘ The Bagpipers,’ George Sand’s charm- 
ing pastoral, now for the first time in an English dress, and with 
Miss Katherine Prescott Wormeley as its translator, are published 
to day by Roberts Bros. 

The fifty-eighth annual report of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind in this city, which has just 
been published, contains some interesting facts in regard to the 
books issued for these unfortunates. The expense of publishing 
these books, which are in raised letters, perhaps accounts for their 
small number. During the past year the Howe Memorial Press 
has issued ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ a volume of Latin selections, 
and the second and third volumes of Irving’s ‘ Life of Washington.’ 
Besides these are four pieces of Braille music, and two volumes of 
Urbach’s ‘ Prize Piano School.’ The number of embossed volumes 
in the library is about a hundred and thirty, and includes some 
of the novels of Scott, Dickens, George Eliot and Hawthorne; Free- 
man’s and Higginson’s histories; poems by Milton, Pope, Byron, 
Scott, Bryant, Longfellow, Tennyson, and Whittier; and some of 
Shakespeare’s plays, besides juvenile books. As these books are 
wae in the New York Circulating Library and in the libraries of 

rovidence, Newport, New Haven, Hartford, and Worcester, it 
seems to me that it would be a gracious acknowledgment if con- 
tributions for the enlargement of the Boston collection should be 
made from those places. Gifts are made of these books by our 
Massachusetts School to all new and struggling institutions for the 
dlind, and to ‘homes’ or centres where the blind assemble, and 
they are loaned to all deserving blind persons who apply for them. 

The February New England Magazine combines an attractive 
focal flavor with its generalinterest. ‘Recent Church Architecture 
in Boston,’ by A. R. Willard, is instructively presented, with nu- 
merous illustrations. William R. Cutter, in ‘A Model Village Li- 
brary,’ describes the one at Woburn, Mass., which was designed by 
Richardson, and in addition to its other features has an antique 
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kitchen fitted up in one of the rooms in the basement. There is 
a cheery exhilaration in Mary F. Butts’s illustrated article, ‘ The 
White Mountains in Winter.’ ‘Colonel Shaw and his Black Regi- 
ment,’ with portrait, by Archibald H. Grimké, furnishes a sugges- 
tive contrast to ‘The New South: Florence, Alabama,’ by Rev. S. 
R. Dennon, D.D. ‘New England in California,’ by Charles How- 
ard Shinn, and ‘New England and California,’ by Rev. A. W. 
Jackson, illustrate different aspects of their relationship. George 

_P, Baker, Jr., begins a picturesque story of Florence, ‘Brother 
Filippo.’ Mary A. P. Stansbury hasa striking poem, ‘In the House 
of the Fates.’ ‘ Tourguéneff and the Russian Social Problem,’ by 
Roman I. Zubof, treats the subject from a liberal stand-point. Dr. 
Edward E. Hale’s ‘ Tarry at Home Travel’ chats pleasantly of a 
trip to Washington. 

Yesterday the Bates Hall of the Boston Public Library was 
opened for the first time on Sunday, thus opening the treasures of 
the institution, and its most commodious reading-room, at hours 
when they are most available for the masses. Between two and 
nine o’clock there were 217 readers who took out 292 books. Of 
these 81 were upon historical subjects, 23 in foreign languages, 37 
were periodicals and 151 were upon science and the arts, including 
theology, law, medicine, politicaleconomy, mathematics and natural 
history. This classification indicates that the Sunday patrons of 
the Library are earnest students. The fact that the opening of the 
Bates Hail was not generally known is encouraging for a larger 
attendance in the future. There was a time when the throwing 
open of the Public Library on Sunday would have excited strong 
opposition, but we have become prepared for it by the opening for 
several years of the Museum of Fine Arts, by public concerts on 
the Common, and similar observances of the Puritan ‘ Lord’s Day.’ 
‘But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy?’ (Tom Hood’s refrain 
on the non-opening of the Zodlogical Gardens on Sunday) is there- 
fore a superfluous question to ask on this subject here in Boston. 

BosTON, Feb. 3, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


The Quaritch Collection 


THE most remarkable collection of books ever seen in this coun- 
try is on exhibition at the Albemarle Hotel, and will be seen there 
till Feb. 17. Its custodian and exhibitor is a son of Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch, of 15 Piccadilly, London—a bookseller whose name is as 
familiar here as it abroad. Rightly to judge its value, one most be 
well informed in bibliography. He will then see that it proves the 
owner's claim to the pre-eminence in his calling which he set him- 
self to attain as long ago as 1847. On leaving Mr. Bohn’s employ 
in that year, he said to his old chief: ‘Mr. Bohn, you are the first 
bookseller in England, but I mean to be the first in Europe.’ His 
position to-day is undisputed. 

Books printed before the year 1500, missals and illuminated MSS. 
of exquisite workmanship, rare first editions and unique and artistic 
bindings astonish the lay visitor by their quality and costliness. 
One really needs a guide to explain why this curious none book 
is priced at $26,000, while that other, so much larger and more 
elegantly bound, is worth only $200. But the reader who has never 
been bitten with bibliomania should be charitable and forbearing : 
the time may come when it will seem easy for him to forego, or 
even to part with, a suit of clothes, in order to possess himself of a 
first edition of his favorite author, or a binding that he especially 
affects ! 

The objects of greatest general interest in the present collection 
are the MSS., missals, works in historical bindings and rarities in 
English literature. ‘The Imperial Codex,’ written in letters of gold 
on purple vellum, outranks any similar volume ever brought to 
America. It was made at Tours in 750, and not improbably be- 
longed to Charles the Great. Some eight hundred years later it 
was presented to Henry VIII., ‘in token of gratitude for his de- 
fence of the Church against Luther.’ The costliest book ever 
offered for sale by a dealer is the Psalter printed by Fust & Schéffer 
in 1459—a work even rarer than the Gutenburg Bible. One needs 
but to examine this treasure to realize that the art of printing, so 
far as artistic quality is concerned, has not advanced since its in- 
ception. Among the many famous printers represented in the 
Quaritch collection by beautiful examples of their work are Cax- 
ton, Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson and Aldus; among the binders are 
Le Gascon, Bryer, Pasdeloup, Dérome, Grolier and Nicolas Eve. 
Works are here from the libraries of Henry IIl., De Thou, and 
other collectors of renown. Early specimens of English printing 
include Barclay’s ‘Shyp of Foly,’ Froissart’s ‘ Chronicles,’ Miles 
Coverdale’s Bible (1535), Tyndale’s New Testament, Milton's « Ly- 
cidas’ (1638), and—in the department of Americana— Hak- 
luyt’s Voyages’ (1598-1600) and ‘ Purchas, His Pilgrimes’ (1625-6). 
A highly prized treasure of much later date is the Kilmarnock Burns 
(1786). 
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There is no question as to the rarity of these works and their 
exquisite condition, but to one who has read and studied Mr. 
Quaritch’s catalogues, there is nothing new in the present collec- 
tion. It is not unnatural that the wealth and well-known liberality 
of American collectors should have caused him to send his treas- 
ures across the Atlantic in search of a ready market. 


The Johnson Library 


SOME notably high prices were paid for books and autographs on 
the last two days of the sale of the Johnson library by Bangs & Co. 
last week. A set of first editions of Charles Lever brought $321.75. 
First editions of Longfellow also sold well, ‘ Coplas de Don Jorge 
Manrique’ bringing $9, ‘ Poems on Slavery ’ $17.50, ‘ The Spanish 
Student’ $11.25, ‘ Evangeline’ $24.50, ‘The Divine Comedy of 
Dante Alighieri’ $18.75, and ‘Christus’ $11.25. First editions of 
Lowell went as follows: ‘A Year's Life’ $13.50, Poems (first and 
second series) $15, and ‘ The Biglow Papers’ (second series) $10. 
‘Paradise Lost,’ 1759, brought $10.50; Hazlitt’s‘ Life of Napoleon,’ 
extra-illustrated, Lippincott, 1876, $48; Paltock’s ‘ Life and Ad- 
ventures of Peter Wilkins,’ 1751, $34; John Payne’s translation for 
the Villon Society of ‘Arabian Nights’ tales not included in the 
English editions, 1884, $16.50; Pyne’s ‘ Royal Residences,’ with 
100 colored plates, 1819, $46.50; ‘Satirical Facetiz,’ being a collec- 
tion of pamphlets, portraits, etc., relating to Queen Caroline and 
George IV., $72; Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers, with 43 portraits 
inserted, 1856, $14; Rowlandson’s ‘ Dance of Death,’ $49.50; his 
“ Scarborough,’ $22; and his ‘ Real Life in London,’ $22. Nine 
volumes containing Ruskin’s ‘Stones of Venice,’ ‘Seven Lamps of 
Architecture’ and ‘ Modern Painters,’ 1849-60, were sold for $324. 
‘Paul and Virginia,’ with 330 illustrations, London, 1839, fetched 
$10.50. Twenty-seven volumes of G. A. Sala found a purchaser 
at gh and 48 of Scott's Novels, together with 12 of his Poems, 
at $82.50. 

The most striking feature of the sale was the dispersion of an 
exceedingly valuable collection of first editions of Shelley. ‘Queen 
Mab,’ ‘ printed by P. B. Shelley ’ (1813), with a letter in the poet’s 
handwriting inserted, and bound by-Matthews, was knocked down 
for $150; ‘ Alastor,’ 1813, for $65; the ‘Six Weeks’ Tour,’ 1817, 
$14; ‘Laon and Cythna,’ 1819, $110; ‘The Cenci,’ 1819, $32; 
‘Adonais,’ Pisa, 1821, cut down to octavo size, $35, and ‘The 
Masque of Anarchy,’ 1832, $10. But the rarest of these gems was 
an uncut copy of ‘Adonais,’ in its original paper covers, with a ten- 
line poem of commendation written on a fi -leaf over the signature 
of David Constable. This was run up to $215. A first edition of 
Sterne’s ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ 1768, brought $30; of Mrs. Stowe’s 
* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 1852, $17.; of Swift's ‘Tale of a Tub’ and 
‘Battle of the Books,’ 1704, $22; and of ‘ Gulliver's Travels,’ $33. 
Swinburne’s Works, from ‘The Queen Mother’ and ‘ Rosamund,’ 
1860, to ‘ Miscellanies,’ 1886, all first editions, 33 vols., were sold 
for $111.37. 

The highest price of the sale ($310) was paid for Thackeray’s 
‘Flore et Zephyr,’ ‘ par Théophile Wagstaff,’ a series of humorous 
designs in tints, bound by Tout, dated London, March 1, 1836. 
Other Thackerays went as follows:-‘ Essay on Cruikshank,’ with 
illustrations, from The Westminster Review, $18; ‘Paris Sketch- 
book,’ 1840, $56; ‘Comic Tales and Sketches,’ 1841, $84; ‘ The 
Second Funeral of Napoleon,’ with four wood-engravings, 1841, 
$162.50; ‘Irish Sketch-Book,’ 1843, $50; ‘ L’Abbaye de Penmarch,’ 
Paris, 1846, $75; ‘Cornhill to Grand Cairo,’ 1846, $14; ‘Mrs. 
Perkins’s Ball,’ 1847, $30; ‘Our Street,’ 1848, $21; ‘Book of 
Snobs,’ 1848, $38; ‘Vanity Fair,’ 1848, $80; ‘Henry Esmond,’ 
1852, $34.50; ‘English Humorists,’ 1853, $8; ‘The Newcomes,’ 
1854, $26; ‘The Rose and the Ring,’ 1855, $16; ‘ Ballads,’ 1855, 
$10; ‘ Major Gahagan,’ 1856, $8; ‘A Little Dinner at Timmins’s,’ 
1856, $6; ‘Barry Lyndon,’ 1856, $7.50; ‘Burlesques,’ 1856, $6; 
‘Sketches and Travels in London,’ 1856, $9; ‘ Yellowplush,’ 1856, 
$15 ; ‘Fitz-Boodle Papers,’ etc., 1857, $16.50; ‘The Virginians,’ 
1858, $24; ‘Adventures of Philip,’ $13.50; and ‘English Land- 
scape Painters,’ $15. Walt Whitman's ‘Leaves of Grass,’ first 
edition, ~aegge > 1855, brought $15, and Whittier’s ‘ Mog Megone,’ 
first edition, 1836, $10. Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,’ 1798—the first appearance of ‘The Ancient Mariner,’— 
went for $15, and Wordsworth’s Poems, 1807, for $18. 

The autographs were sold on Jan. 30, $205 being paid for the ‘Arti- 
cles of Agreement’ drawn up by Charles Dickens, on Feb. 3, 1868, 
for a walking-match between George Dolby, the novelist’s man- 
ager on his lecture-tour in America, and James R. Osgood, the Bos- 
ton. publisher, the document being signed also by Dolby, Osgood 
and James T. Fields. A series of recipes in Dickens’s handwriting 
for making cider cup, claret cup, and other kinds of ‘cup,’ brought 
$60; and a letter (August 4, 1866), $13. A document signed by 
Robert Burns (Dumfries, Oct. 27, 1789), went for $70; a letter 
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from Elizabeth Browning .for $18, and one from Robert (Jan 14, 
1862) for $4.50; one from Hawthorne (Oct. 21, 1862) fetched $10, 
one from Emerson $3.25, and ‘The Last Leaf’ of Dr. Holmes 
(dated Sept. 5, 1880) $20. For a letter from Franklin (July 6, 
1785) $21 were paid, and for one from George Eliot (June 13, 
1879) $24. Other letters went as follows: Thomas Jefferson (April 
2, 1802), $11.50; Charles Lamb, $30; Abraham Lincoln, $26 ; Long- 
fellow (June 10, 1880), $17.50; Sir Walter Scott, $17.50; Mary 
Shelley, $7; Zachary Taylor (April 12, 1848), $22; Tennyson, $12; 
Gov. Rip van Dam of New York, written in Dutch, $10.75; and 
Wordsworth, $16. One letter from Washington (Oct. 10, 1773), 
brought $56.50, and another (March 6, 1796), $42, while a four- 
line receipt brought $26. A three-page MS. of Thackeray's, ‘A 
State Dinner,’ was sold for $85, and a little note for $11. There 
were 1423 ‘lots’ disposed of on the four days of the sale, and the 
sum realized was $12,300. 


The Fine Arts 


The Water-Color Society 

THE twenty-third annual exhibition of the American Water- 
Color Society, now open at the Academy of Design, is perhaps the 
most uniformly good showing that the Society has made since 
its inception. There is very little of the old-time differences of 
method, of good and bad technique. Almost everybody paints. 
much alike, and there are no remarkable extremes of skill and the 
want of it. Even in the choice of subjects there is a decided uni- 
formity ; for, if there are few subjects quite inappropriate, there are 
also very few that show a high ambition. Two or three decorative 
figure compositions, such as might be enlarged for a frieze or re- 
duced for a fan, show the highest aims of any of the contributors. 
The system of hanging adopted, by which the pictures have been 
grouped according to the style in which they are framed—all with 
white frames in one room, all with gold frames in another—intensi- 
fies this uniformity of aspect of the exhibition, and makes it almost 
monotonous. No etchings have been admitted. Inthe decorations 
even, harmony has been pushed to an extreme, and many visitors. 
will leave the exhibition with a general impression of blankness. 

The corridor is given up to tapestries and Oriental rugs and forms 
no part of the exhibition proper, which begins with the North gallery. 
That room contains several very good flower studies and landscapes, 
of which we remark particularly Frieda Voelta Redmond’s bunches. 
of green and purple ‘ Grapes’; W. Hamilton Gibson’s somewhat 
grey ‘ Afternoon in the Shepaug Valley’; C. Graham’s ‘ Abingdon 
on Thames,’ the red brick cottages of which furnish a grateful re- 
lief from the prevalent blue and white. Irving R. Wiles’s ‘A Corner 
in Old Paris,’ a dead wall with baskets and other litter and a wo- 
man in the distance, is dashingly painted. Clark Crum's ‘ Foster 
Mother,’ a French farmer’s boy feeding a lamb, is more solid work. 
In the East gallery, Th. Robinson’s ‘ December Landscape,’ a very 
modest little view over snow-covered cottage roofs and apple-trees, 
is the best snowpiece in the exhibition. C. Hills Warren’s kitchen 
interior, with its pots and pans and barrels and tomatoes, is an in- 
teresting bit of still-life. In the South gallery, Mr. Bayard H. Tyler 
has madea hit with a piece of Mahattan Island landscape,‘ View at 
116th Street, New York,’ looking past hills and shanties over the 
Hudson River, His color is rather hot. Mr. Blum’s ‘Sketch of a 
Venetian Bead-stringer,’ though by no means equal to his contribu- 
tions of last year, is one of the best things in the present exhibition, , 
which shows how bare this very good show is of really excellent 
works. Walter L. Palmer’s ‘ Midwinter,’ in hemlock woods, is. 
neither better nor worse than his last year’s efforts. George Pog- 
genbeck’s black ‘ Calf’ examining with interest some shrubs near a 
fence is a good bit of animal painting, but not quite so good as 
Horatio Walker’s.‘ Barnyard,’ with a pig in it; or the same artist's. 
‘A Pastoral,’ several pigs enjoying a siesta on the marshy bank of a 
pool. H. Valkenberg’s ‘Dutch Interior,” with figures, is a re- 
spectable work of its class. J. Wissenbroch’s ‘ Landscape,’ marred 
by a certain foxiness of color, is one of the very few paintings 
which show any attention to style. In ‘Les Réveuses d'Amour,” 
by Albert Herter, half nude figures are successfully introduced 
in a decorative way. E.H. Kemble’s ‘A Plantation Turnout, 
a little Negro girl wheeling her two younger brothers in 2 
barrow, is the sole bit of humor which appears to hit 
the mark. T. de Thulstrup’s ‘Mujik’ sowing is a good, strong 

ainting, suggesting only too plainly Millet’s ‘Sower.’ J. Francis. 
urphy’s ‘A Marsh Brook’ is noticeable for a very successful cloudy 
sky. 
The West gallery, which used to be devoted to etchings, a 
ars this time to be condemned to the use that the corridor formerly 
ulfilled. Still, there are in it some pictures worthy of attention, 
and but few which have not some degree of merit. D. M. Bunk- 
er’s ‘Aster Garden’ has a difficult as well as an attractive subject, 
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and is very well painted. C. Morgan Mcllhenny’s ‘ Close of a No- 
vember Day,’ with cattle coming down a lane between high bushy 
banks, and F. Hopkinson Smith’s ‘Along the Bronx’ are among 
the best things in it. The most encouraging thing about the exhi- 
dition is the number of new names associated with respectable 
works. No doubt some of these new comers will do something to 
distinguish themselves before long. 





Art Notes 


MR. JOSEPH M. WELLS, the architect, who died suddenly, of 
pneumonia, at his apartment in the Benedick, last Sunday, was a 
junior member of the firm of McKim, Mead & White, and some of 
the best work with which the namesof his partners were associated 
was due to his taste and ingenuity in the treatment of details. The 
Villard house in Madison Avenue and the new building of the Cen- 
tury Club in Forty-third Street owe much to his intelligent interest 
in their construction. Mr. Wells had studied under Mr. Richard 
M. Hunt and also in Paris. He took a keen interest in music and 


literature as well as in art, and his loss is deplored by a wide circle 
of cultivated friends. 


—At prices averaging less than $100, eighty-one oil-paintings by 
Mr. Worthington Whittredge, N.A., were sold at the Fifth Avenue 
Art Galleries on Jan. 29. Some of the best bargains were: ‘ The 
White Birches,’ $270; ‘The Pool, Catskills,’ $250; ‘The Brook, 
Catskills, $200; ‘ A Fine Day inthe Woods’ and ‘Afternoon on the 
Meadows,’ $210 each ; ‘Sea, Sand, and Sky, Cape Ann,’ $235; ‘A 
Brook in the Woods,’ with the Parisian honorary stamp, $170. 

—At the annual meeting of the Architectural League on Mon- 
day evening, President Russell Sturgis and Vice-President Fred- 
erick Crowninshield were reélected by a practically unanimous 
vote. 

—Marion Harland asks us to call the attention of our readers ‘td 
a neglected duty and a National disgrace ’"—to wit, the failure of 
the American people to complete the monument at Fredericksburg, 
Va., to Mary Washington, mother of the first President of the Re- 
public, the corner-stone of which was laid by President Jackson 
in 1833. Mrs. Terhune writes strongly in 7ze Home-Maker, of 
which she is editor, in support of the movement to remove the ‘ Na- 
tional disgrace’ of inaction in this matter, and offers to deduct 75 
cents from every year’s subscription to her paper, on request of the 
subscriber, and devote it to the fund. 





Notes 


FROM an authoritative telegram just received, it is learned that 
Stanley’s personal narrative, upon the completion of which he is 
now actively engaged, will be published in this country by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons simultaneously with its appearance in England, 
France and Germany. It will be remembered that Messrs. Scrib- 
ner were the publishers of Stanley’s “ How I found Livingstone.” 
The arrangement for the present book covers all the American 
tights, and includes also the prior appearance here of an article by 
Mr. Stanley in Scribner's Magazine. The work will be in two 
volumes, very fully illustrated from the author’s photographs, and 
will be sold by subscription. 


—Harper & Brothers have in preparation ‘God in His World: 
An Interpretation,’ by a well-known American man-of-letters, 
whose name is withheld. It is described as ‘covering the entire 
ield of the development of human faith, pagan and Christian; it is 
not a discussion ; it is a vision of the Divine Life, in nature, in 
Christ, and in human society, as seen in its own light.’ 


* —Cassell & Co. will: publish directly ‘ Star-Land,’ talks on as- 
tronomy with young people, by Sir Robert S. Ball. 

—Macmillan & Co. announce ‘ Problems of Greater Britain,’ by 
Sir Charles Dilke; ‘Leaves from My Life,’ reminiscences by Mon- 
tague Williams of the English Bar; and ‘ Notes on American Schools 
and Colleges,’ by Dr. J. G. Fitch. They will publish a life of the 
late Edward Thring, by Prof. George R. Parkin of Fredericton, 
New Brunswick—the third undertaking of the kind now in progress. 


*—Mr. R. R. Bowker announces in The Publisher's Weekly of 
Feb. 1 his resignation of the active editorial management of that 
and the cognate publications issued from the same office to his as- 
‘sociates. The latter have been connected with the work since the 
days of Mr. Leypoldt, and have shown much zeal and patience: 
but a feeling of regret will be widely felt in the book-trade at Mr. 
Bowker’s withdrawal from the active management of the exceed- 
ingly useful publications of the Weekly office. His withdrawal is 
mot absolute : he will continue to counsel and advise the editorial 
staff, and for the present will retain ‘ ultimate control’ of the edi- 
torial page. The support vouchsafed to the work of the office is 
not sufficent to warrant his giving exclusive attention to it. ‘ Large 
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interests outside of the book-trade’ (the Edison company is not 
mentioned, but we believe Mr. Browker is actively interested in its 
development) demand the concentration of his energies ; and in his 
devotion to a more profitable line of work, he will have the best 
wishes of all those whose own labors have been lightened, as ours 
have been, by his. 

—Superintendent Porter has abandoned the idea of making a 
special investigation of the business of book-publishing in connec- 
tion with the preparation of the Eleventh Census. The letters re- 
ceived by the Bureau, show, he says, an apathetic feeling among 
the publishers on the subject of the proposed investigation and re- 


port. 

— Dr. Philip Schaff's book of essays, ‘ Literature and Poetry,’ is 
announced for publication shortly by the Scribners. English Lan- 
guage, universities ancient and modern, Dante's ‘ Divine — 
the great Latin hymns‘ Dies Irae’ and ‘Stabat Mater,’ and the 
poetry of the Bible, are some of the topics discussed. ‘ The Relig- 
ious Aspect of Evolution,’ Dr. James McCosh’s series of lectures 
delivered in 1887 at the Theological Seminary of the Diocese of 
Ohio and Kenyon College, will be published by the same firm. 

—Mr. George William Curtis was elected Chancellor of the 
University of the State of New York on Jan. 30. The Rev. Anson 
J. Upson was elected to succeed him in the Vice-Chancellorship. 

—The last of their series of four chronologically arranged piano- 
forte and vocal recitals was given by Mr. and Mrs. Francis Korbay 
at Chickering Hall on Tuesday evening. Apart from the captivat- 
ing singing of Mr. Korbay and the spirited playing of his wife, 
there were solo and part songs by four of his pupils—Miss Susan 
Strong, Miss Boesé, Dr, Carroll Dunham and Mr. Beverley Robin- 
son. 

—Miss Edwards will lecture at Chickering Hall, on March 17, 19, 
21 and 22, She will also read before the Nineteenth Century Club 
on — 18, and will sail for England at the close of the following 
week. 

—At Association Hall, on Tuesday evening next, the Charity 
Organization Society will hold its ninth annual public meeting. 
Besides a summary of the yearly report, the audience will listen to 
addresses from the Rev. Drs. Donald and Paxton and Mr. Charles 
C. Beaman. 

—Mr. Amos R. Eno, the well-known New York merchant, has 
presented his native place, Simsbury, Conn., with a public library. 
At the opening on Wednesday of last week, which the donor was 
too modest to attend, a letter was read in which he reviewed the 
bracing early influences that surrounded those whose good fortune 
it was to be born in ‘old Simsbury.’ The books and the library 
building were both his gift, but the running expenses are to be met by 
the citizens of the little town. This is not the first proof Mr. Eno 
has given of his lively interest in the place where his people have 
lived for generations, 

—Capt. Elihu Spicer has given the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn $20,000 with which to found a library of books of refer- 
ence valuable to such an institution. 

—The Astor Library’s income in 1889 was $23,847.64, while its 
expenses were $25,005.32. The number of books in the library, 
exclusive of pamphlets, is 331,984, some 2390 volumes having been 
added in the last year. The number of students in alcoves reached 
10,226, while the total number of readers (64,210) greatly exceeded 
that of the previous year. The maintenance fund is $411,550 and 
the endowment fund $1,508,849,85. 

—One of the most striking poems in the late E. R. Sill’s volume 
‘The Hermitage, and Later Poems,’ recently issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., is called‘ The Future.’ The Week of Toronto re- 
prints it with credit to ‘Augusta C. Winthrop ’! 


—Mrs. Oliphant is about to make a tour of Palestine. 


—The Hospital Book and Newspaper Society has published its 
fifteenth annual report, which shows that in the year ending Nov. 
1, 1889, it distributed 8034 books, 20,701 magazines, 37,696 illus- 
trated and weekly papers, 133.611 newspapers, and 6,171 Christmas 
and Easter cards. Boxes in which travellers can drop discarded 
papers and periodicals are provided at different points throughout 
the city. Gifts of reading-matter should be sent to 21 University 
Place, and pecuniary contributions (which are much needed) to the 
Treasurer, Mrs. Fordham Morris, at 20 Fifth Avenue. 

Mrs, Erving Winslow is to give four Ibsen readings in this city, 
the first being at the house‘of Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, at 50 West 
47th Street, on Monday, Feb. 24. The ladies under whose aus- 
pices she reads are Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Marquand, 
Mrs. R. M. Hunt, Mrs. Auchincloss and others. The course is to 
be repeated in Philadelphia by invitation of Mrs, A. L. Wister; in 
Washington, at the house of Mr. Bancroft; and in Chicago, at the 
request of the Fortnightly Club. 
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—‘ 0. B. B.’ quotes from the February Cosmopolitan the state- 
ment, ‘It is said that every American publisher refused “ Robert 
Elsmere,” ’ and adds: ‘ It would be curious to know if any Ameri- 
can publisher refused it.’ ‘ Was it offered here at all?’ he asks. 


—‘ The Early Diary of Frances Burney, 1768-1778,’ printed from 
the manuscript of Miss Burney’s famous Diary as revised by the 
author when Mme. D’Arblay, and edited by Annie Raine Ellis, will 
be published by Scribner & Welford. This house has been ap- 
pointed sole agent for the sale in the United States of the Baedeker 
guide-books. 

—Of the Gladstone library at Hawarden, Zhe Pall Mall Gazette 
says :—‘ Mr. Gladstone is not only himself selecting all the books 
and arranging them on the shelves with his own hands, but in each 
case he is marking those passages which seem to him most import- 
ant and which have had most influence on his own mind and life. 
The library will thus be an actual collection of books that have in- 
fluenced him.’ 


—A very good portrait of Marion Crawford—the first that has 
appeared in any periodical—is the frontispiece of this month's 
Book Buyer. \t shows that the author of‘ Mr. Isaacs’ has raised 
a beard since he left America. 


—Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has edited the papers of Sir George 
Bowen, which will be published immediately in London and New 
York by Longmans, Green & Co. 


— How Uncle Sam makes his paper-money will be explained by 
Franklin P. Smith in an illustrated supplement on “ The Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing,’ to appear in Harfer's Weekly published 
Feb. 12. A ‘ Valentine number’ of the Bazar will be published on 
Feb. 14. 


—Professor Frederick L. Ritter, of Vassar, has revised and en- 
larged his popular history of ‘ Music in America,’ and the new 
edition will be brought out soon by Messrs. Scribner. 


—The Scribners will issue this month the third and fourth vol- 
umes of Henry Adams's ‘ History of the United States.’. They re- 
late to Jefferson's second term of office (1805-9), and contain con- 
siderable new material bearing upon the Burr conspiracy and other 
events of the period. 


—The Publishers’ Weekly prints the following table, which 
shows a falling-off of 617 in the number of books published last 
year (second column) as compared with the number issued in 1888 
(first column) :— 








MNS oie ago) ile c Sipiicc hb OMEN Os «coe 874 942 
MM ESCGis ose bohsiaie. 3.0.5.0 tsicisneweisinee, oe 335 410 
Javenile Books...........20eseeeveeeeee oe 410 388 
Theology and Religion................---- 482 363 
Education and Language ...............++-- 413 319 
Biography, Memoirs............eee--eeeees 247 178 
Poetry and the Drama.... .........-++-- 280 171 
Fine Art and Illustrated Books............. 250 171 
Medical Science, Hygiene........... iti ike 151 157 
Political and Social Science...........----- 227 157 
Literary History and Miscellany............ 291 144 
Description, Travel.. .......-seeeeeeres oe 197 139 
Useful Arts..........0..cccceeeceees én.0 see 124 129 
History....... BN a oa lag 144 110 
Physical and Mathematical Science.......... 56 96 
Domestic and Rural.............eceeseeeee 39 44 
Sports and Amusements............+++++05- 46 43 
Mental and Moral Philosophy...... ......- 18 28 
Humur and Satire ......cccecccsccccccece 47 25 
4631 4014 





In England 6067 books were published last year as against 
6591 in 1888. 


—A series of ten Lenten talks on the simplicity of the mind 
and its workings is announced by Mr. William George Jordan, 
editor of Current Literature, to be given on ten successive Thurs- 
day evenings, beginning Feb. 13, at the Woman’s Exchange Build- 
ing, 329 Fifth Avenue. 


—Readers of the various communications in these columns on 
the subject of ‘Households of Women’ will be interested in the 
following paragraph from the Boston Advertiser: 


A departure from the idea generally controlling arrangements of 
school-girl life is shown in a house built by Arthur Gilman for the use of 
young women attending the Cambridge School, of which he is the Di- 
rector, This building, No. 21 Chauncy Street, Cambridge, receiving its 
name [Margaret Winthrop Hall] from the wife of the founder of Boston, 
. - is planned to be wholly apart from the associations of the 
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school, being without the presence of any of the teachers. The homeis 
in reality as nearly as possible like what a fortunate girl might have in 
her father’s house. 

—The Historical Fellowship, founded at Princeton upon a be- 
quest of Dr. Elias Boudinot, has been increased from $200 to $400. 


— The author of ‘ Aryan Sun-Myths: The Origin of Religions’ 
thinks that our review of his book, published last week, does him 
injustice by implying that the ‘ jumble of fancies and unproved as- 
sertions ’ in its pages consists of matter from his own pen. We 
expressly ees that it was a jumble ‘to which Mr. Charles Mor- 
ris adds an introduction.’ The word ‘jumble’ was applied to the 
matter compiled by the author; the introduction from his own 
hand was et gave the book its value and, with the notes, lists of 
works consulted, etc., made it a useful ‘ guide-book to a fascinatin 
subject,’ though it did not prove its case. Mr. Morris writes wit 
— than solar heat, but we trust this mild answer will turn away 

is wrath, 
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Not LIKE SIR. WALTER'S NOVELS.—' The Master of Bal- 
lantrae’ is one of the gloomiest, or rather the grimiest, of stories. 
There is not a noble or a lovable character in the book; the narra- 
ror is a poltroon; the hero is a devil in human shape, while his 
arch-enemy sinks into a vindictive dullard; the one woman in the 
story is morbidly enamored of her husband’s brother; the chief 
scene is a scene of fratricidal strife; the supernumeraries are a 
choice assortment of smugglers, pirates, murderers, and mutineers ; 
«than the plot there is nothing uglier in Balzac ; and the whole thing 
is a triumph of imagination and literary art. But it is not pleasant 
reading. There is wit, but it is cold, cruel, even brutal; there is 
humor, but it is black, corrosive, bitter as gall. The story, which 
turns on the unnatural hatred of two brothers, would in the hands 
of a weaker writer simply shock and repel. Told as Mr. Stevenson 
tells it, it throws a sombre fascination over the reader from the 
first, and holds him enchained to the close. The author has done 
nothing cleverer; he has never before gone so deep; his narrative 
has never been more masterly in its concision, vividness, and energy. 
Every situation is boldly faced; every incident fitted with con- 
summate skill into the framework of the plot ; not a single descrip- 
tive touch is wasted. The book shows how thorough a Scot Mr. 
Stevenson is: beneath all that fascinating, many-colored web which 
he has woven of wild romance and capricious fancy and extrava- 
gant fun, the hard, gloomy, uncompromising side of the Scottish 
intellect asserts itself. In ‘The Master of Ballantrae’ the spirit 
which animated the old Scottish theologians and preachers and 
soldiers—the severe, unflinching, pleasure-hating spirit to which 
the race owes so many of its defects and so much‘of its fibre— 
seems to have entered into the Kingdom of Romance, and made 
part of that Kingdom its own. But ‘The Master’ is a romance 
which differs from the romances of Sir Walter as a black marble 
vault differs from a radiant palace.— The Scots Observer. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is ack ged in this 
of sony work will depend upon its interest and importance. 
given the publication is issued in New York. 
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Barns,C. E. A Portrait in Crimson...... Dineiietalaxe\ odacwoeene Welch, Fracker Co. 
SE EE ls TR NN, 0. 05. casmatine censssne.ccienie, atechesaoe< on John B. Aldea, 
Bentley, M. L. Practical Hints on the Art of Wood-Carving. $x. 

Cincinnati: S. C. Cox & Co, 
Brinton, D.G. Rig Veda Americanus. :.... ..........05 -+s Phila.: D. G. Brinton. 
Buck, J.D. Nature and Aim of Th phy. 75c...Cinci i: Robert Clarke & Ce. 
Buel, S. Dogmatic Theology. 2vols. $6 — .....ceesccceeeeee Thomas Whittaker, 
Czsar’s Gallic War, Book VI.. Ed. by C. Colbeck. 40c............ Macmillan & Co, 
Delacour, A., and Erny, A. Le Retour du Japon. asc..... Boston: Carl Schoenhof, 
BO, is BAMPUE, GRBs nec cedecsbeccisca ecccscines Boston: Carl Schoenhof,. 


Pow J pI (WER ss ccatwiasicadoss coseedsncsaais D. Appleton & Co, 
Freshfiel . D. W. and Wharton, W. J. L. Hints to Travellers. $1.75. 
ecmillen & Co. 


Goodwin, W. W. Greek Moods and Tenses. $e.25 secs esee «eBoston: Ginn & Co. 
Heimburg, W. The Pastor’s Daughter. Tr. by Mrs. J. W. Davis. $1.25. 


Worthington Co. 
Howe, Walter. The Garden. $1.... ..... 1. ...02 ceeceeee G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Lamartine, A de. Jeanne D’Arc. 40c.. ..........00.05 Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Lane-Poole, Stanley. The Story of the Barbary Corsairs. $1.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
dabnek: Piste bemeoe’ Macmillan & Co. 


Middle Class Cookery Book. soc ..... .... 
The Makers of Modern Italy. 60c... 


Marriott, J. A. R. ...» Macmillan & Co, 
Ohnet, George. A Last Love g0.............0seeeeee Phila.: J. B ene Co. 
Piron, Alexis. La Métromanie. 40c ....... ........++- Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.. 
Sermon Bible. Isaiah to Malachi. $1.50. .... ........2.00 A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
Sessions, F.C. On the Wing through Europe............ Pee. Welch, Fracker Co, 


Shakespeare, The Bankside, Vol. VII. . by Appleton Morgan. $2.50. 
- oo Shaheoseere ety of N. Y.. 


Spurgeon, C. H. The Salt-Cellars. $1.50.. ..........- ..- A.C. Armstrong & Son. — 
Stevens, B. F. Facsimiles of the Manuscripts relating to America, from 1763 to 1783» 
each, 


in the Archives of England, France, Holland, and Spain. Vols. I., II. 
London: B. F. Stevens. 
Turnbull, Mrs. L. The Catholic Man. $1.25.... .........+ Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Winship, A. E. TheShop. 60€ ......ccccscccccsccescccecs Boston : D. Lothrop Co. 
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BOOKS OF MORE THAN USUAL INTEREST. 


“ They bristle with thought and sparkle with wit.” 


ORATIONS AND AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES 


Or CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


One vol., octavo, extra cloth. New Style. With Portrait. Price, $2.50. dition de Luxe, limited to one hundred Num- 
bered Copies, with Portraits, and bound in half leather. Price, $6.00. 

















‘ There is no more pleasantly familiar name in this country than that of Mr. 
DEPEw, and it is by his speeches that he is best known. Very few of these have 
ever been printed in their entirety, and many of them have only been dealt out in 
fragments by the daily papers, and yet he has won a world-wide reputation by 
them. Taken in their complete form, as they are given in this volume, they are 
models of what such speeches should be. Nothing could seem dryer than some 
of the subjects of Mr. DEPEw’s speeches, but there is not a dry line in any one of 
them, They bristle with thought and sparkle with wit. As a story-teller he has 
few equals, and he has the art of telling an old story so that it strikes the hearer 
with all the freshness of a brand-new one, while of new stories he seems to have 
an inexhaustible supply. 


‘*Mr. CHAuNcEY M, DePEW has won renown in many and divergent fields. He is the 
President of the most powerful railroad corporation in the United States, President of the most 
influential club, and President of the Alumni Association of one of the two oldest and largest 
colleges ; he is the most popular orator and after-dinner speaker in America, and personally one 

of the most popular of men, and his possibilities as a politician were demonstrated at the last 
acest WY , bofewh Republican National Convention, where he headed the delegation from the Empire State, and 


received nearly a hundred votes on the first ballot for the Presidency.” — Zhe Critic. 








New Volumes in Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 


* SPLENDID SPUR. 
Being ate SELE! of Mr. JOHN MARVEL, a servant of TWO VOICES. 


his late Majesty, King Charles I., in the year 1642-3, written by ae gee a sa ; 
himself. Edited in edits English: by Q, the author of ‘‘Dead | By Henry Harvanp ( awd ~~ )» a of . an was 

’s Rock,” ‘‘The Astonishing History of Troy Town,” etc. Written,” ‘‘ Grandison Mather, rs, Fetzada, e Yoke of 
one = x8 Cloth, 75 cents the Thorah,” ‘‘ A Latin Quarter Courtship,” etc. New style bind- 


THE GARDEN OF ARMIDA. | ™ ou" 


By ANNE SHELDON Coomss, author of ‘‘ As Common Mortals,” ‘‘ A 


Game of Chance,” etc. Paper, 50 cents, cloth, 75 cents. JONATH AN AND H IS CONTI- 
THE LOST INCA. NENT 
A Tale of Discovery in the Vale of the Inti-Mayu. By the *‘ Inca— pa 3 
PaNcHA—OZOLLO.” Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. By Max O’RetL. Paper, 50 cents. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


WHITE MARIE. ; 
A Story of Georgian Plantation Life. By WiLL N. HARBEN, author of PEO PLE I VE SMILED WITH. 


‘ ° J » 
oe Story of Sunset Rock,” etc. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, By MARSHALL P. Wiper. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


By author of ‘‘ As it was Written,” ete. 











New Editions Now Ready of those Popular Books. 




















CONTINUED SUCCESS OF THAT CHARMING VOLUME, 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. . 


THE JOURNAL OF A YOUNG ARTIST. Translated by Mary §. SERRANO. One vol., octavo, extra cloth. With 


Portrait and Illustrations. Price, $2.00. 

Hon. W. E. Gladstone says, in The Nineteenth Century: ‘‘It may even be pronounced a book without a parallel.” : 

Josephine Lazarus says, in Scribner's Monthly: ‘The ‘Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff is in many ways @ unique book—something never 
before attempted, and never to be attempted again. . . . The whole book isa monument.’ igetatghis ‘ 

Helen Zimmern says in Blackwood’s Magazine: ‘* No one can lay down, without emotion, the pages of this diary in which a human soul has 
voluntarily laid its very inmost fibres bare before us.” ; : : 

Louise Chandler Moulton says, in ‘The Boston Herald: ‘‘ For once I do not marvel at Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm. Surely this cry out of the 
grave will make itself heard above most of the other voices of this century.” 


If not for sale by your bookseller, willbe sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Successor to CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
104 AND 106 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





_ New Jersey, Hackettstown. 
tran (N. J.) INSTITUTE has 
wide ——. Be lege preparatory for 
ng men. edinan: music, art, elo- 
ution ; Cost pee pe ti len Claas 3 new ape nore 
‘commodates —_ ly 200 ers; ladies refu bon 
lack of room for past me consecutive years; young 
men refused for seven of these years; sixteenth year, 
mber 4. Catalogue free. Rev. Gzorce H. 
Wurrney, D.D., President. 


New York, Peekskill-on-Hudson. 
IEULAND. A sang mo ena Sey 
Scoot. Send for Ca 
Cart A. Hanernoss M. A., Principal. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. Fifty-fourth year. Prepares thoroughly 
for College, the Government Academies, and 





New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 

Full Collegiate Course of Study, = om gr 
beautiful and a me ry “+ = ‘elegant. A 

eer Christian Home. t. 11, 1889. 
nd for Catalogue. E. S. —s D. resident. 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE gag ot HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
ever oe | and nd School for Girls. 
ents ‘eae ‘or college. 
Circulars 


on application. 








New York, Brooklyn Heights. 


Military Drill, Bispee & Amen, Principals. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 


ASTMAN BUSINESSCOLLEGE. A live schoo! 
for the training of live business men. Thorough 
instruction in Bookkeeping, Banking, Commer- 

ial Law, Correspondence, Arithmetic, etc., Penman- 
~ Telegraphing, ao, ate Typewriting, etc. 

Terms reasonable. es For information, ad- 
dress GAINES CLEMENT, President. 








New York, Rochester. 
teens inf | OF peceeessn. Davipv J. 
»Pr of study, 
the ett the Seertige “Fall Term begins 
tpuatey. Sept. 12, "1889. For Catalogues, address the 
ibrarian. 








AND SCHOOL, offers a delightful id 

Young Ladies who wish to enjey the hi a 
Art, Musical, or Academic advantages of New York 
and Brookl: Send for circular to 160 Joralemon 
‘Street, Broo lyn, New York. 


New York, Fishkill-on- Hudson. 
T. BEACON ACADEMY, J. Fred Smith, 
é- M., Principal. Select Home School. Col- 
ege Preparatory, Departments of Music and 


M's KATHERINE L. MALTBY’S. — 











New York, Long Island, Jamaica. 

NION HALL—SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Es- 
tablished in 1816. Miss Anna P. TowNsEND, 
Principal. 


New York, Newburgh. 


HE MISSES MACKIES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Flea _— year will begin Thursday, 
pt. 26. 


New York City, 15 East 65th Street. 
ISS CHISHOLM’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
M Boys’ Classes. 











New York City, 32 West goth Street. 


HE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. Family and Day 
pepo - Giris, (Established, 1862.) Miss Day, 





New York a 647 Madison Avenue. 
HE MISSES MOSES. BOARDING AND DAY 
Scnoot for Young Ladies and Children. Kin- 
dergarten. Highest references. 


New York City, 152 West 103rd St. 
HE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL. Miss Emity A. 
—— Principal, (many years with the Comstock 
00 


Separate departments for girls and 
. Resident pupils ey treeaiiee fcr 


college. 
New Vork City. 4 East s8th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Facing Central Park. WRe-opens October 1. 











New York City, 231: East 17th Street. 
T. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR Gsnis, 
S , French, Latin Professors. Prepares for 
lege. Terms $300 to $400 per year. 


New York City, 37 East 68th St. 
HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scnoot ror YounGc Lapis anp CHILp- 
REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Circulars sent on application. 











Massachusetts, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY.—One of the best 
half-dozen Classical and Academic Schools in 
New En land. 


The payment of $6r in ad- 
vance will cover 


tuition, board, washing, room 
roy heating for all erm beginnin og A ‘Aug. 28. Send 
for catalogue to G. M. Srezxe, Prin 


New ener Hanover. 
HANDLER Scnoo. iy K ScigNCE AND THE ARTs. 


Bonoret, N. ress the President, or 
Prof, E. 


New Jersey, Bergen Point. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Location on 
“yhoo Sr saga SR B.A 
° LOAN, PHA LARKE, ° 
Principal. Lady Principal. 








. 'R. RucGues. 








(COREE. FOR GIRLS. Reopens 


Preparation for college a special- 

oe ie ctacheoed 40 Verone Wellesley. and 

Smith on our certificate, Apauine W. Wihcsaae Caro- 
Ling M. Gerrisu, A 





New York, Sing Sing. 
R. HOLBROOK'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


Re-opens Thursday evening ee rgth. 
Address, Rev. D. A. Hotsroox, Ph.D 





New York, Syracuse. 
RS. ALFRED hg one cgge Sap SCHOOL FOR 
Girls ns Septem! 18, 1889. Refers to 
Hon. Andrew D. White, Hon. Abram S. Hew- 
itt, Elizabeth S. Kirkland. James B. Angell, LL.D. 





Ohio. Painesville. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Location pleasant and 
healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough. 
Thirty-first year begins Sept. 11, 1889. Iss 

Mary Evans, Principal. 


Ohio, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
M ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 


ScHoot for Young Ladies. Fall term ns 
Sept. roth, 1889. "Eo = 


Ohio, Oxford. 


XFORD (0.) College for Young Ladies. Famous 

Classical and Finishing School. 2 teachers. 

180 students. The A/ma Mater of Mrs. Presi- 

dent Harrison, Conservatory of Music and Art, 

} same vacation parties. Rev. Fave WALKER, Presi- 
ent 





liege Preparatory Course. 





“The best book ever printed Sor teaching ben 
ginners to read.” 


The Beginner's Reader 


PARTS I AND ITI. 


By T. T. CoLtarD, Principal Training School, 
Newark, N. J. Each part contains 96 pages, 
substantially bound in board covers, and will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, for 20 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The School Hymnary. 


By & poner A. GRAVES, Ph.D. A collection 
devotional and patriotic hymns and tunes 
for use in public and private schools, The 
hymns are unsectarian, and are believed to be 
adapted both in word and thought to the pur- 
pose of school worship in song. A specimen 
copy will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any 
teacher or school officer on receipt of fifty 
cents, which amount will be refunded on re- 
turn of the book or on receipt of an order for 
introduction, 





Hailes’ Practical Draw- 
ing Books. 


New, Progressive, Practical, Industrial and 
Artistic. By THzopoREC. HAILEs. This 
series of Drawing Books is the fruit of 
twelve years’ close observation, study, and 
experience as a drawing master. A full set 
(nine numbers) with the Manual, will be sent 
to any address, for examination with a view 
to introduction, on receipt of $1.0u, 


First 
Steps in Electricity. 


By Cuartes Barnarv. Describes a series of simple 
and i experiments which illustrate the gen- 








Pennsylvania, Brookville. 
ONGVIEW SCHOOL. A CHURCH SCHOOL 





FOR GIRLS. Will re-open Sept. 11, 1889. 
For Catalogue apply to 
Rev. Joun G. MutHo.ianp, LL.D., Principal. 
Pennsylvania, Lancaster. 


HE YEATES’ INSTITUTE. The Rev. Mont- 
Gomery R. Hoopsr, M.A., Headmaster. 
Four boys received as members of the Head- 
ym 's Same, At present there are two vacancies, 

r has — boys to Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, ‘Columbi ia, Lehigh, Amherst, Trinity, West Point, 
Annapolis, etc., and as not had a candidate for admis- 
sion rejected. 


eral laws. underlying the manifestation of the force 
called Electricity. Fhe experiments can be easily per- 
formed at home or in school, most of them with ma- 
terials to be found in every household. They explain 
and illustrate the methods by which electricity is made 
of use in the arts, manufactures, and business, particu- 
larly in connection with the golearaph —— elec- 
tric light and railway. Admirably suited to use as 
a s supplementary te reader in advanced grammar and nie 
Cloth, illustrated. Sent by mail, post- 
for 75 cents. 


THE .ELECTRICAL OUTFIT. 


For the convenience of those who cannot readil be omy 
ba different Pieces of apparatus peontionet int 





Pennsylvania, Meadville. 
EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, Ed- 
ucates for the Christian Ministry. Room rent 
and tuition free. An entrance fee of $20 for 
fas. heat and care of room. All 1 moderate. 
erm begins Sept. 30 Address, Rev. A. A. Liver: 
more, D.D., Prest., Meadville, Pa. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 43t5 Walnut St. 

THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

Home Scuoot ror Twenty Giris. Under the 

charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion 

L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. Circ. 


Vermont, Brattleboro, 4 North Street. 
M ISS SAWYER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Every advantage in Greek, Latin, French and 
German. Terms, $350 per year. 








New Jersey, Bound Brook. 


ROF. FLACK’S Semin: for jothe and Girls 
opens at BOUND BROOK, N. J., September 
25; $300 per year; music and art extra. 


SRERMOLD Th 
instirore. Established 1844. 
Private School. preparation a s —_- 
Preparatory, iF s School. and Business Courses 
A, A. CHamsBeErs, A rincipal. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 

HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY OFFERS 
many advantages in its family life and course of 
study. Music, Art, Elocution and Gymnastics, 

Pupils will be admitted to Smith, Vassar and Welles- 

ley. on certificate of the Principal. Miss Eunice D. 
WELL, 














hers have p an ELECTRICAL “OUT: 

Fit. comprising most of the articles met in forming 
the experiments described, which the 

, securely boxed and post-paid, for 90. 





“CAN’T REMEMBER DATES?” 


THEN GET 


Historical Epochs, 


WITH A 


System of Mnemonics. 


By E. A. Fitzsimon. Aconcise but comprehen- 
sive and accurate epitome of ancient, mediz- 
val, and modern history, with a very easy and 
practical system of mnemonics, whereby the 
dates of the most important events can be 
readily fixed in the memory, 12mo, Cloth. 
60 cents. 

“* A fair trial will satisfy the most sk 


merits.” —Tuos. Hunter, LL.D.,Prest. 
New York. 


tical as to its. 
ormalCollege, 





For sale by booksellers or sent by the publishers, 
post-paid on receipt of the price. 


Charles E. Merrill & Co., 


743 BRoADWAYy, NEw York. 








